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President H. A. Lockwood, Lock- a ee 
wood Mfg. Co. Tells the Sensation- 5 | -=— 

al Performance Story of 119 Lo- > 
Maintenance Motors...How They 
Ran Continuously for 8'/, Years... 
With No Shutdowns...and Not One 
Cent for Repairs! Find Out How 
You Can Cut Your Costs... with 
the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


Here’s a story that speaks for itself! 
And it strikes right home to every 
executive who is interested in keeping 
his production steady ... in cutting 
costs in his plant! 


When H. A. Lockwood, president of 
the Lockwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, bought 119 Allis- 
Chalmers Lo-Maintenance Motors in 
May, 1930, he knew from past experi- 
ence that he was going to get good 
performance ... but he never realized 
the amazing low-cost operating record 
those motors would set for him! 


“We haven't spent one cent for repairs!” 


“We feel,” said Mr. Lockwood, whose 
company manufactures bakery pans 
and supplies, “that our motors are one 
of the most important parts of our 
production process. And you can 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Electriéal Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam And Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Compressors 
« Engines and Condensers * Centrifugal Pumps * Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment * 


Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
‘ Cement, and Mining Machinery * Power Farming 
Machinery * Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


-) 


readily see that for us motor failures 
are costly ... in wasted operators’ 
time . . . in production losses ... in 
maintenance costs. 


“That’s why we are so enthusiastic 
about Allis-Chalmers motors. They’ve 
done everything you said they would 
do, and we haven’t spent one cent for 
repairs on any of the 119 motors since 
we installed them 8! years ago!” 


That’s why Mr. Lockwood ordered 
33 additional Lo-Maintenance Motors 
to take care of expansion needs. And 
that’s why in every industry ... in 
plants throughout the country... 
executives are switching to Allis- 


‘8*YEAR REPAIR Bil’ 


FOR 113 LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 


000.00: 













Lo-Maintenance Motor; keep pro- 
duction steady — without running 
up repair bills at the Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Chalmers! They know they get that 
extra margin of full measure con- 
struction that makes Allis-Chalmers 
equipment pay for itself in actual 
dollars and cents savings. 


Put Allis-Chalmers to Work for You! 


Find out how 90 years of advancing 
with industry can work for you .. 
can cut your costs ... make your 
workers’ jobs easier. Call the nearest 
district office or write direct to A|lis- 
Chalmers for the whole story on the 
equipment that pays for itself! 


ALLIS-CHALME 


MILWAUKEE-WISCO 
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New York's First Bank 3 F Personal Trusts 
Founded in 1784 a B Since 1830 
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155th Birthday 


Since the organization of the Bank of New 
York—on March 15, 1784—155 years 
have gone by without any change in the fun- 
damental principles upon which the enter- 
prise was founded. Thrift remains a virtue. 
The creation, preservation and productive 
use of wealth must still be relied upon as the 
only sound means of providing employment 
and maintaining national prosperity. 


OCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 


SSASSsssEess 


With full use of new methods and facili- 
ties, but without change in its sense of 
responsibility to its clients, this Bank con- 
tinues to make every effort to keep intact the 
wealth entrusted to it. This is our obligation 
to our clients and at the same time our con- 
tribution to the welfare of the community. 
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BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street— New York 
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UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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IT'S NEVER 
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TO HANDLE 








Superb heat re- 
sistance is built 
into Hewitt belts 
for longer life. 





“knock-out” sand... hot coke... and other 
materials that have to be handled at high temperatures (sometimes in excess of 
300° F) has been completely mastered by HEWITT Conveyor Belts. Into all types 


of conveyor belts HEWITT engineers have built features to put them far ahead 


The handling of hot clinkers... 


of the field. The significant point is that whether you are looking for a conveyor 


belt with heat-resistance ... or greater flexibility...or properties to withstand 


severe outdoor conditions ...or supreme abrasion resistance—there’s one or 


more types of HEWITT Conveyor Belt that will give you exceptional service. 





HEWITT CONVEYOR BELTS 
MALTESE CROSS 


Your HEWITT distributor will be glad to give 
you specific instonces of the superiority of 
HEWITT Conveyor Belts in your own indus- 


YOU CANT BEAT 


try. HEWITT distributors ore listed in the CIRCLE MOHAWK 
classified telephone directories of industrial 
centers under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting”. AJAX Hi-DEGREE 








For 80 years, HEWITT Brands hove been recognized as outstanding 
exomples of advanced research and exceptional craftsmanship. 
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HEWITT 


RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS *© PACKING 
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Slovakia 

Business Week's traveling Foreign | 
tor was Johnny-on-the-spot when 
| Slovak independence story broke 
week. He was at the Adlon Hote 
Berlin, as were Dr. Joseph Tiso, 
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Labor Truce 


it’s likely to be. 


p 38. 


Rich Survey 





Unemployment Insurance 

Gerarp Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., put the spotlight on 
Wisconsin’s unemployment insurance 
plan this week, when he praised it before 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
© The Wisconsin plan not only turned up 
three years ahead of any other state— 
| it went into effect in 1932, monthly con- 
tributions on payrolls by covered em- 
ployees have been paid since 1934, and 
workers have been drawing benefits since 
1936—but it is different from any of the 
others. A description of the plan, and an 
) analysis of its advantages appears on 


lysis of its effect upon business are 


Wen the A.F.L.-C.1L.O. peace commit- 
which is trying to work out a na- 
al labor truce, announced this week 
t it was going to lay off for 10 days, 

the first reaction was that peace nego- 

tiations had been snagged for good. In 
story, “Labor Truce Best Bet” on 
13, however, you'll find the real dope. 

The 10-day lay-off, which means that 
committee will be getting together 

cain in Washington on the 24th of this 

month, is going to give both the C.1.O. 

nd the A.F.L. a pretty fair idea of just 

ow much each can concede to the other 

n reaching an agreement, and the story 

on p. 13 tells what pressures are work- 

ing to push the peace committee into an 
agreement, what kind of an agreement 


Town & Country, a magazine which is 
read by people with plushy incomes, 
has made a survey of the buying habits 
of the very rich. Working through the 
butlers of the very rich, Town & Coun- 
try’s jaw-dropping survey reports that 
the big-income family consists of five 
people. They live in a 22-room country 
house, and 18-room town house. They 
have three cars, and more Fords than 
any other kind. They entertain 
people a month in summer, but only 
+ 138 a month in winter. They buy 2,400 


181 


of bottles of beverages a year. They drink 
1 [fF more gin than Scotch. All other lurid 
» details on p. 16. 
“ What’s More 
4 Tue FORMAL LAUNCHING of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s experimental sur- 
= plus food distribution plan (BW—Mar} 
; ‘09,p15) took place in Washington this 
» week, with the blessings of the food 
trade, p. 14. . . Philco Radio & Tele- 
; vision Corp, takes on a line of refrigera- 
) ‘ors, air-conditioners and dry batteries 
: to supplement its radio set business, p. 
'... The progress of Nylon, the new 
- cu Pont synthetic fiber, toward com- 
mercial utilization is reported in Pro- 


tion Angles, p. 37. 

















Misfortune 














Napoleon won victory after victory. Finally he thought he was invin- 
cible. Then came the fateful Russian Campaign—and humiliating 
defeat. 


No one is immune to misfortune. The best safeguard against the 
numerous hazards which beset your person, home, property and busi- 
ness is adequate insurance and bonding coverage in a strong, experi- 
enced Company —Standard Accident of Detroit. 


This progressive, 55-year-old institution, with its ample resources, 
protects against financial losses consequent on burglary; embezzle- 
ment; automobile accident; illness; injuries to person, employees or 
public; and similar hazards, Consult your Standard agent. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 

































































SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
‘lhe World's Richest Market’’ 


Example No. 2 





"Dear John: 

| "For the prompt collec- 
tion of checks and drafts 
on New York State points 
we call upon Marine Mid- 
land Banks wherever we 
can. This enables us to 
concentrate such funds 
quickly in our account at 
the Marine Midland Trust 
Company here in New York. 


"Regarding your other 





question..." 


> You will find Marine Midland 
Banks in 35 cities and towns 
throughout New York State. We 
will gladly show you in detail how 
to make use of their services, 


The 
Marine Midland 


Trust Company 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
e 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Food Farrago 

Dry PRE-COOKED CEREAL—a new kind of 
baby food—is being introduced by the 
Gerber Products Co. . . . James Henry 
Packing Co. is making a sausage called 
Sunzed Vitamin D, each pound of which 
is said to contain as much Vitamin D 
as a tablespoonful of codliver oil. 


What’s New? 

Hopces & Co. offers Tobaccomix, a 
| granular preparation to take the bite out 
of pipe tobacco, without affecting its 
natural taste at all . . . An electric hot 
water bottle heater, which is plugged into 
a light socket and screwed into a hot 
water bottle, is offered by Fenwal, Inc. 


Our Times 
Ir, as Tom MarsHALyt samp, what this 
| country needs is a good five-cent cigar, 
then what this country needs twice as 
much is a good two-for-five-cents cigar, 
according to William H. Snyder & Sons, 
who have started an advertising cam- 
paign on the Coast for their Country 
Club, a two-for-a-nickel brand .. . Fran- 
| cois de Paris, New York hairdressing 
shop, gives French lessons to customers 
while they’re having their hair done . . . 
The California State Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared a “Manual for Use 
of Industrial Secretaries”—it’s intended 
to help chambers of commerce in attract- 
ing new industries and in other industrial 
work. 


Old Times 


NauMKEAG Steam Corton Co. (Pequot 
Mills), of Salem, Mass., will celebrate 
its centennial with a nation-wide mer- 
chandising campaign, April 17 to 29; the 
company received a Massachusetts char- 
ter on April 6, 1839 .. . The H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., of Chester, IIll., has cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary by is- 
suing a booklet, entitled “A Hundred 
Harvests.” 


And 


Rinciine Bros. anp Barnum & Battey’s 
combined circus, when it starts its sea- 
son next month, will have its main tent 
air-conditioned And the Chicago 
Daily News has issued its annual report 
to employees in a unique form—an eight- 
page, tabloid-size issue of the paper, 
under the capable editorship of John A. 
Mirt .. . And the Institute of American 
Meat Packers points out that the annual 
production of dog food in the United 
States amounts to half a billion pounds, 
and is worth more than $25,000,000 . . . 
And the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America have hired 
Courtlandt Smith, former president of 
Pathe News, to make a survey of tele- 








vision and keep the movie industry 
warned of any danger of compet) joy 
from that source . . . And the Jo \ 
Manning Paper Co., of Albany, defé 
a damage suit resulting from overfi 
a pond, has contended that the ov: 
was caused by a tropicai downpour, \ 
was legally an “act of God”—but 
plaintiff demands that the con 
specify the particular acts of God 


Adhibitions 


Procter & GAMBLE are offering a 
prize of $5,000 for an original ( 
slogan, in 10 words or fewer, to be n 
in with a Crisco label; and there w 
500 other prizes of Sunbeam E! 
Mixmasters . “Safest bet for civar 
enjoyment is Admiration,” says an ad 
by E. Regensburg & Sons—whi 
illustrated with a drawing of an ost 


burying his head in the sand .. . D 
dowagers, and duchesses may be suit 
testimonializers for some products, but 
the John Eichler Brewing Co. is 
truck-drivers, stevedores, and other men 
of toil, sweat, and thirst. 

Airy 


AFTER EXAMINING THE RECORDS of 

370 passengers carried by the United Air 
Lines in the past year, Col. A. D. Tut 
medical director of the lines, rep 
that “only three passengers in a t 
sand were troubled with air-sickness, a 
rate not only much lower than 
applying to sea sickness, but one « 
paring favorably with surface trans; 
tation” .. . Leslie L. Irvin, vice-president 
of the Irving Air Chute Co., is the first 
American to receive the Wakefield Go! 
Medal of the Royal Aeronautic So 
(England); he won it for “outstanding 
accomplishments 


and _ meritorious 
parachute design which have led to + 
saving of many lives” . . . His nam: 
Irvin, the company’s name is Irving 


Add What’s New? 

A SAFETY ASH-TRAY, offered by Dist 
tive Creations, has two holes; and a 
cigarette that is put in either of the h 
will be extinguished in five seconds 
Robert Gair Co. is introducing a pat- 
ented Paper Board Clothes Hanger, called 
the Gair Hanger . . . Everybody who 
uses a typewriter, and who wishes 
typing to be neat, must sometimes 

an eraser; and everybody who uses a 
typewriter eraser is perpetually misp! 
ing it; but now the Alco Manufacturing 
Co. is making an Eraser Placer, to be 
tached to the typewriter . . . This « 
vice has a spring, a winding mechanis 

a leather thong, and a fine silk cal 
and all of these cooperate to draw | 
eraser back to the case as soon as tv 
erasure has been made. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

It didn’t happen this _ time, 
either. Austria — Munich — dissolu- 
tion of Czechoslovakia—all without 
war. But what about next time? 
That question heightens interest in 
amendment of the Neutrality Act, 
armament legislation, and the pro- 
posed war referendum—in ways and 
means of keeping us out of war or 
getting us in. It revives all the old, 
bitter issues that were fought over 
when the Neutrality Law was en- 
acted two years ago. 


Nobody Satisfied 


Tue PRESENT ACT satisfies no one of the 
special groups and interests affected. A 
strong minority in Congress feels it gives 
the President too much power by leav- 
ing to his discretion that declaration of 
a state of war which determines whether 
the embargoes and other restrictions be- 
come effective. 

Roosevelt maintains that the present 
law ties his hands too closely, thinks he 
should have the power to pick and choose 
between belligerents, to settle our whole 
foreign policy. 


Congress Won’t Give 


CONGRESS WILL Not go along with the 


President’s neutrality ideas. The liitle 
group led by Senators Clark and Nye 
that wants to deprive him of all discre- 
tion will not make any gains, but neither 
will the larger group which believes the 
best interests of the country can be 
served only by allowing more latitude 
to the White House. Too many members 
of Congress are convinced that discre- 
tionary actions after the outbreak of a 
war in Europe must involve side-taking, 
hence may involve us in the conflict. 


No Real Solution 


(\NYTHING CAN COME ovuT of the situa- 
tion on Capitol Hill. But, so long as the 
popular polls exhibit a widespread peace- 
at-any-price sentiment to the nervous 
vote-seekers, the best bet on neutrality 
seems to be that, while there may be 
modifications in the Act, they will not be 
important, and certainly will not provide 
an intelligent solution of the problem. 

However, on one thing you can count. 
The Ludlow resolution, providing for a 
referendum before this country goes to 
war, will not pass. It could not possibly 
muster the two-thirds majority in both 
houses that would be needed to propose 
a Constitutional amendment. 


No Let-Up on “Monopoly” 

Tue Temporary Nationat Economic 
Committee is criticized for picketing the 
\dministration’s appeasement policy. 


Many Congressmen wish it would pipe 
down but TNEC has them over the bar- 
rel. They will vote more money to con- 
tinue the investigation because they 
can’t appear to be the defenders of 
monopoly. And you can be sure the Ad- 
ministration is behind it, say what it 
will about whooping up business. 

All the publicity about industrial com- 
binations squeezing small business enter- 





He Gives a Pledge 


Harris 4 Bwing 
By standing off the A.F.L. on Wag- 
ner Act amendments during labor 
peace negotiations, Senator Thomas 
of Utah (above), chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee, doesn’t rile 
William Green as much as the labor 
chief pretends. Green’s protest in- 
creases the A.F.L. bargaining power 
in the negotiations with the CI.0. 
and has won for the craft unions the 
pledge that, come what may, amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act will not be 
sidetracked, 





prise and consumers is counted on to 
build public support for vigorous anti- 
trust prosecutions in court. 


Arnold’s Anti-Trust G-Men 


NOTE THAT SEVERAL MORE anti-trust ac- 
tions are in the works. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thurman Arnold will push 
them out as fast as he can get money 
and men. In tackling the fertilizer indus- 
try, Arnold borrowed 165 G-men from 
J. Edgar Hoover, put them through 


“school” before sending them into com- 
pany offices with detailed instructions for 
hunting evidence of conspiracy to fix 
prices in every line of the business: nitro- 
gen, phosphate, potash, sulphur, mixed 
fertilizer, bags. 


Report on Big Industries 
Now MostTLy IN 
report by TNEC covering the hearings 


PROOF, a preliminary 
on the automobile, glass container, in- 
surance, steel, and liquor industries will 
be issued soon, Legislative recommenda 
tions 
Patent Office procedure. Straight anti 
trust legislation will not come to a head 
this session, 

The Department of Justice hopes for 
big things from the Supreme Court's 
recent decision in the Interstate Circuit 


will be confined to overhauling 


case that a legal privilege (such as em- 
bodied in copyright, patent, fair trade 
laws) illegal 
purpose. 


cannot be used for an 


Advice on Anti-Trust 


RECOGNIZING THAT SOME industrial com- 
binations and concerted action by com- 
petitors are necessary for efficient pro- 
duction and orderly marketing, Thurman 
Arnold and Jerome Frank think 
kind of procedure can be worked out 
whereby business men could get declara- 
tory rulings on intended plans. 

The Federal Trade Commission is cold 
to the proposition. TNEC as a whole is 
skeptical, but is studying the subject. Our 
opinion is that nothing will come of it. 


McKesson & Robbins Sequel 


QUESTIONING OF THE Goop FAITH of the 
government's investigation of the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins scandal will not down. 
It is highly embarrassing to politicaily 
ambitious Brien McMahon, assistant at- 
torney general. 

His statement, intended for local con- 
sumption in Connecticut, appears here 
as the most significant development in 
the case to date: “Every angle of the 
McKesson & Robbins case is being vig- 
orously investigated. It is not only my 
intention but the intention of the U. S. 
attorney in New York (John T. Cahill) 
to prosecute vigorously any person in- 
volved in the scandal who has in any 
way violated the federal statutes.” 


What’s What on Taxes 


Don’t worry about that boost in cor- 
poration income tax to have 
been reading about. It ain’t going to 
happen. It’s just possible that nothing 
else will happen either—meaning those 
“appeasement” tax repeals: stock, capi- 
tal gains, and undistributed profits. 
But there is at least a fair chance for 


some 


22% you 








DYE BUILDING GETS 
GREATLY IMPROVED 
HEATING SERVICE 


Webster Heating Modernization 
Includes Traps and Supply 
Valves for All Radiators 


TENANTS GET BETTER HEATING 


Cost of Heating Modernization 
Is Being Recovered Out of 
Steam Savings Effected 


MEETS VARIED HEATING NEEDS 


Dayton, O.—Difficulties formerly en- 
countered in heating the 6-story Dye 
Building were overcome as the result of 
a complete Webster Heating Moderniza- 
tion Program. 

In _ 1936, Philip H. Worman, Agent for 
the Dye Building, and Lee Schneble, the 
Building Superintendent, read reports of 
the increased heating comfort and lower 
fuel costs being achieved with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating. 

“Look over the heating installation in 
the Dye Building,” they said to Webster 
Engineers, “and tell us what you would 
recommend to improve heating service.” 














Dye Building, Dayton, Ohio 


Webster Engineers reported that the 
entire heating installation would have 

; rebuilt. They recommended a 
unique heating modernization contract 
under which Ganger Brothers, Dayton 
heating firm, installed a Webster Hylo 
System and the latest type Webster Syl- 
phon Traps and Webster Sylphon Pack- 
ess Supply Valves for all radiators. 

“With the Webster Hylo System,” Mr. 
Worman said recently, “we are gettin 
better heating service and the cost o 
the modernization is being recovered out 
of steam savings.” 

In the Dye Building, the Webster Hylo 
System meets the varied heating require- 
ments of a W. T. Grant Co. department 
store, a firm of photo-engravers and gen- 
eral and professional office suites. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


their repeal so far as corporations are 
concerned (not the personal capital gains 
tax—that would cost too much revenue) . 

Here is the picture. The President is 
still insisting that any tax revision 
should produce the same amount of reve- 
nue as now, but a group of enthusiasts 
in the Treasury and in Congress are 
convinced that if the government will 
reduce taxes on business, thereby pro- 
viding a juicier profit allure, investors 
will stop being allergic to new enter- 
prises, existing businesses will not be so 
timid about expansions. In short, it’s a 
gamble that if the lightening of the tax 
burden on business results in big expan- 
sion, the government will get its money 
back, and more. 

If the effort does not stimulate more 
business, why, we can always go back 
to heavier taxes. Then you might have 
to worry about that 22% rate. There 
is plenty of evidence and opinion to the 
effect that even a 22% tax is less dis- 
couraging to new enterprise and expan- 
sion than existing corporation taxes. 


Mortgage Insurance Limit 


You can expect that opposition from 
most building and loan associations 
probably will put a roof of $4,000,000,- 
000 on the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s mortgage insurance operations. 
FHA wants to double the present author- 
ized limit of $3,000,000,000 that it is now 
approaching. 

The real controversy centers on con- 
tinuation of FHA’s authority to insure 
mortgages on old houses. A compromise 
is likely, fixing a ratio of perhaps 30% 
to 70% as between old and new con- 
struction. 

Congress will ignore FHA’s desire to 
discard its modernization credit plan 
but probably will agree to charging a 
premium of 0.5% to cover losses. 


Doubts About Food Stamps 

Sec. Waiace’s food subsidy plan (page 
14), may accomplish everything that’s 
been promised for it in moving surplus 
food stocks from farmers’ overcrowded 
bins into needy consumers mouths, but 


crossed. 

Whether or not the plan clicks depends 
on what the individual reliefer thinks 
of it. He will, of course, be getting more 
for his money if he agrees to take part 
of his relief check in food purchase 
stamps because he'll get a $1.50 in trade 
for every dollar he spends. But it’s a 
question in WPA’s mind just how much 
selling will be required to make reliefers 
realize that even the fanciest blue and 
orange stamps are 50% better than the 
old long green. 


No Rail Clean-Up 

ALL pretense of comprehensive legisla- 
tion on railroads this session has been 
abandoned. Sen. Wheeler, chairman of 
| the Senate committee, is adopting a piece- 
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War Trade 


IN ITS TOOLING-UP PROGRAM, t] 
War Department is trying io wor 
a trade-in for a lot of its old m 
chinery. Under the law, ordnan: 
equipment must be sold for cas 
on the open market and the pr 
ceeds turned into the Treasur 
Manufacturers have assured t} 
department that they will be gla 
to take the old machines in trad 
and Rep. May, chairman of t! 
House Military Affairs Committe: 
is sponsoring a bill to make it lega 


This will be O.K. with Congres 











WPA officials are keeping their fingers’ 


meal policy, hoping at least to 
through a measure expediting reo: 
izations by setting up a special court 


Ardent Spending Plans 

Osserve THAT the New Deal’s pep 

in the Senate are whooping it up 
business without worrying too 
where the money is coming from. E 
der of Louisiana, Josh Lee of Oklahoma 
Mead of New York, Hill of Alab 
Schwartz of Wyoming are 100% N 
Dealers all. This group is reviving 
Eccles plan for government purchase of 
equipment to be leased to the railro 
and they have other plans for speeding 
up housing construction, making capital 
available to small business, run 
WPA and PWA full blast. 

This is the kind of enthusiasm-1 
riot that business men must discount 
appraising the probable net of the Ad 
ministration’s efforts to speed recov 
Nothing important will come out of such 
proposals, always remembering that 
other big public work program wil! 
launched next winter if business doe- 
get religion in the present revival. 


Walsh-Healey Test 

A test or THE Watsu-Heatey Act w 
out of the window this week when * 
federal district court here denied an 
injunction to eastern steel independents 
to restrain the Labor Department fron 
enforcing its minimum wage order. The 
department is expected to act favorably, 
however, on requests of small producers, 
leaving Bethlehem Steel Corp. holding 
the bag. 


Whacking McNutt 

A CHANCE TO THROW DIRT all over the 
henchmen of Paul McNutt is the big 
prospect of the contest brought against 
the election of Sen. Van Nuys by Ray 
Willis, who was the Republican nominee 
last November. 

Possibility that McNutt may be hurt 
as a result is viewed with crocodile tears 
by the White House, which doesn’t like 
the gentleman from Indiana and resen's 
his flamboyant campaign to suceced 


F.D.R. 
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YOU CAN LEARN ALOT ABOUT ALUMINUM 











Trouble with people is that they want to drink their 





favorite brand of beer so far away from the brewery. 
Thousands of miles, in the case of some famous 
brands. 
(nd that poses a neat problem in bulk containers. 
| The answer, equally neat, as the picture shows, has 
been found in Aleoa Aluminum barrels. 
You are not surprised, of course, to be reminded 
that Aleoa Aluminum is strong enough. That’s a 
commonplace, in these days of Streamliners, buses, 
} and airplanes. 
The weight to be saved by using Aleoa Aluminum 
seems obvious enough, too. 
The very special thing about these barrels is the 











ALCOA:ALUMINUM 





ALCOA 





way Alcoa Aluminum preserves the purity, the 
flavor, color and clarity of the beer. For beer is 
very temperamental. It is highly sensitive to uncon- 
genial and insanitary surroundings. 

Yet the inside of these barrels looks just like 
the outside: plain, uncoated Alcoa Aluminum, as 
friendly to the beer on the inside as it is resistant 
to the weather on the outside. 

All these qualities together, plus real economy, 
make Alcoa Aluminum barrels the choice of famous 
brewers. 

The same inherent qualities are yours to put to 
work with equal success. May we help? Aluminum 
Company of America, 2104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh. 
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Week 
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55.7 
84,095 
$3,533 
$9,978 

2,238 
3,353 
1,407 


35 
$3,882 
$6,751 


+7 % 


144.2 
$36.39 
$15.17 

11.250¢ 

$0.69 
2.78¢ 
9.11¢ 


16.53¢ 


Preceding 
Week 


{100.3 


55.1 
78,705 
$3,592 

$10,248 
2,244 
3.315 
1,453 
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$4.462 
$6,739 
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145.2 
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102.1 
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Month 


Ago 
101.3 


54.8 
84,500 
$3,292 
$8,368 
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3,284 
1,346 
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$3,793 
$6,673 
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69.1 
98.2 

496 


6 Months 
Ago 


45.3 
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69 
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$3,260 

$6,579 
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$14.42 
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60 
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$38.83 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Destruction of Czechoslovakia causes new fears and hurts stock 


prices. 


Roosevelt's pronouncements also weaken confidence. 


The current bright spot is the volume of new orders. 


Tus week the unfavorable influences 
predominated, and on Wednesday the 
German destruction of Czechoslovakia, 
rudely awakening those who had thought 
that British rearmament has shifted the 
balance of power, caused a sharp sell-off 
in stock prices. Simultaneously Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s WPA appropriation 
message to Congress and his statement 
that no reduction in the tax burden 
could be expected began to weaken pub- 
lic confidence in the appeasement pro- 
eram at home. Meanwhile, the business 
indexes continued their declines. 


As Germany Pushes East 

The break-up of Czechoslovakia is 
difficult of interpretation, so far as its 
effects on America are concerned, but 
in the long run it may not prove impor- 
tant. The reaction to this event in west- 
ern capitals shows clearly that war is not 
to be expected in the near future over 
any of the pending issues. At the same 
time it has given hope to some that 
German expansion would be steadily in 
an eastward direction and not toward 
the British or Dutch empires or Latin 
America, in which American interests 
are more involved than in eastern Eu- 
rope. The German situation is too dy- 
namic, however, to place much reliance 
on theories of this type. All one can say 
is that the immediate event will affect 
the United States chiefly through a 
further diminution of. the free world 
trade market into which it has been 
selling on equal terms and from which 
it has been doing its buying. This is bad 
enough, but is in no sense catastrophic 
and does not justify any cliange in the 
long-run outlook for American business. 


Roosevelt Attitude Hurts 


President Roosevelt’s qualifications of 
is associates’ statements on appease- 
ment are a disappointment to private 
industry, and on their basis the natural 
expectation would seem to be that gov- 
nment efforts to stimulate business will 
confined to fields where the two can 
operate and are kept apart either by 
lack of interest on one side or by tech- 
eal difficulties. In other words, there 
ay turn out to be a little something 


for the railroads, further development of 
a modus vivendi between the utilities 
and the TVA, some minor amendments 
to the Wagner labor act and possibly to 
the Securities and Exchange act, and pos- 





In the Outlook 


European 
Business faced the 
of a new explosion in Europe when 
Dr. Joseph Tiso, rebel Premier of 
Slovakia, dropped a spark into the 
political powder-barrel by declar- 
ing Slovak independence from 
Prague. Hitler made the pre- 
arranged “assist,” wiped Czecho- 
slovakia off the map. 

On Feb. 23 Business Weex’s 
Foreign Editor left New York on 
a European trip with plans to be 
on the spot when the expected 
spring explosion occurred. This 
week he was in Berlin consulting 
his business and political news 
sources, was at the Adlon Hotel 
when Hacha arrived to make the 
historic surrender. 

His dramatic cable leading Busi- 
ness Abroad on page 46 tells the 
inside story of the coup; more im- 
portant, it gives readers a prompt 
appraisal of what this means to 
business. 


consequences 











sibly transfer of part of the tax burden 
from the most unpopular laws, such as 
the undistributed profits tax (of which 
not much is left, anyway) to the general 
corporation income tax. If the recovery 
enthusiasm of Secretaries Hopkins and 
Morgenthau accomplishes no more than 
this, it will be of benefit to 
business perhaps, but can hardly be the 


moderate 


force which launches the upturn 


Business Appeasement Needed 
The real 


Washington scene lies in the realization 


hope for business in the 
which must have been impressed on the 
Democratic leaders by last November's 
that the 1940 
see a political reversal unless business 


elections campaign will 
and employment are much higher than 
they are now. If the Administration still 
hopes that such recovery can be accom- 
plished without any real appeasement, 
it is probably due for an awakening 
some time in the half year. In that case, 
a real program of cooperation might be 
launched before the end of 1939. If no 
such program develops now or later, 
business will have to rely on Congress 
and the party leaders. There is no doubt 
that in these quarters the necessity for 
stimulation of industry is definitely real- 
ized, and on this fact business may rely 
in building for the future. 


Action of the Index 

This week’s decline in the Busrvess 
Week index of general activity from the 
100 level to the 98-99 level is in line with 
expectations. March is the month in 
which industrial production should be 
reaching its spring peak—and, incident- 
ally, according to the calculations of the 
Federal Reserve Board, its peak for the 
whole year. Activity is not ascending, 
however. On an absolute basis, it has 
been practically constant, month for 
month, December. In January, 
February, and March the normal seasonal 
rise has not developed, and, with pro- 
duction remaining approximately level, 
the seasonally adjusted have 
necessarily turned down. The rest of 
March will probably see the decline con- 
tinuing, and the month as a whole will 
show a drop of about the same ratio that 


since 


inderes 








12 


has already taken place in January and 
February. 


New Orders Flow In 

The current bright spot, which still 
justifies hopes for a second quarter up- 
turn in activity, is in the important field 
of new orders. Automobile retail sales 
to date have been justifying the hopes 
of the companies. Railroad purchasing 
has been the greatest since the recession 
began. Orders received by the two big 
electrical equipment companies showed 
an excellent advance in January, which 
was well maintained in February. The 
farm equipment companies have also 
reported good business. 


Much Residential Building 


At the same time the advance in the 
construction industry appears to be still 
under way, with emphasis now on the 
residential end. In the latest weeks re- 
ported, the mortgage insurance applica- 
tions filed with the Federal Housing 
Administration have continued _ their 
upward trend, and, if nothing breaks in 
on the normal course of events, this— 
plus the contribution of the United 
States Housing Authority under its slum 
clearance plans—will mean heavy build- 
ing later in the year. 
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How Much Appeasing by F. D.R.: 


New Dealers don’t like to have their concessio 


called “‘appeasement,”’ and business men don’t fancy ‘, 
either. President’s advisers disagree. 


Wasuineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The word “appeasement” offends the 
sensibilities of New Dealers. It smacks 
of deploring the New Deal's conduct 
during the past six years; of compro- 
mising their ideals for the sake of pla- 
cating business, and playing politics not 
to serve social reform but to save their 
skins. Even though many New Dealers 
now believe that their future welfare 
hangs on winning the confidence of busi- 
ness, they don’t find much to blame in 
the New Deal except that it didn’t go 
far enough. 

And to many business men the word 
appeasement is objectionable. They feel 
that honest business has been maligned 
and needlessly handicapped by this Ad- 
ministration and that the program should 
be more than a mere attempt to soothe 
the injured. In any case, “appeasement” 





Wanted: $2,000,000 for Monopoly Probe 








Rep. Hatron W. Sumners (left) and 
Sen. Joseph C. O"Mahoney compare notes 
outside the White House before asking 
the Chief what he thinks about the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee’s 
request for $2,000,000 to extend its in- 
quiry through 1940: $600,000 is needed 
at once to carry it until next Feb. 1. 
Despite disagreement about TNEC’s 
ultimate accomplishment, testimony this 
week and last was accomplishing one ob- 
vious objective of the investigation— 





that of focusing legislative and business 
attention on the choice between two cor- 
rectives for monopolistic conditions: 
either tighter anti-trust laws to compel 
increased competition or more govern- 
ment regulation of individual industries. 
Following last week’s bitter attack on 
the steel industry’s basing point system 
(BW—Mar11'39,p15) , the Federal Trade 
Commission continued this week to pre- 
sent evidence of what it called monopoly 
in milk, poultry, and liquor. 


will have no meaning until it gets | 
tical definition in action. Just now 
looks pretty much like a dose of sulp 
and molasses for everybody concern 
How then does this word “appe: 
ment” fit the facts? The Administrat 
is not falling all over itself to n 
amends to business. There is vio 
inside disagreement on the policy 
pressed, in general terms, by Sec. H 
kins at Des Moines. The old New D 
spirit is still alive, so you can ex; 
that nothing the Administration d 
will be 100%. Practical New Deal 
consider that if they don’t deliver, ( 
gress will. But it’s an unsafe general 
Take taxes. Assume that the w! 
caboodle of capital stock, capital g: 
excess profits, and undistributed ea 
ings taxes go out of the window. Wha 
likely to come in? A flat corporation tay 
that at 22%, the figure that the admi: 
tration seems willing to “compromis 
on, won’t “appease” many business men 
or produce much in the way of capital 
investment. Congress probably will ease 
this down but won’t ignore revenue 1 
quirements entirely. Spending can’t cor 
tinue to run ahead of its shadow—taxes 
—forever. But on the spending issue the 
picture is not black and white. The New 
Deal has established channels of spend- 
ing that F.D.R. knows Congress dares 
not cut off. The President can also ent: 
tain reasonable doubts concerning the 
unanimity of demand by business for 
government economy in spite of formal 
pronouncements in convention assemble: 
and informal bellyaching in locker rooms 
and smoker cars. Congressmen kn« 
better, too. 


Term Doesn’t Fit Labor Facts 


“Appeasement” as applied to the labor 
situation isn’t a clean-cut issue. Outlaw 
ing of sitdown strikes by the Supren 
Court is gratifying to employers, but 
the Administration did not help to a 
complish this. Roosevelt’s efforts to 
secure peace between C.1.O. and A.F.L 
are generally regarded as a plus, bu 
bear heavily against amendment of th 
Wagner Act. As evidence that “appeas 
ment” doesn’t fit the facts, witness th: 
attempt of Sen. Barkley, the Adminis 
tration’s leader in the Senate, to hang a 
proviso on the armament program bar 
ring from government contracts any 
concern found to be interfering in the 
organization of its employees for col- 
lective bargaining. This is the same 
thing in a disguised form as the “black 
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Bu 
‘that John L. Lewis tried to hang 
» the Walsh-Healey contract law. 
\nother minus in “appeasement” for 
«hich, however, the Administration is 


directly responsible is the move to 
limit profits to 10% on the big orders for 
my planes. This provision, now ap- 
olicable to naval planes and vessels, has 
+. worst effects in the complications that 
auses rather than in the limit on 
nrofits. A broader measure, better 
adapted to the same purpose, is being 
worked out by the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s procurement division. 

\ minor plus in the “appeasement” 
program is relaxation by the Securities 
- | Exchange Commission of its drastic 
rules on short selling (see page 43). A 
much bigger plus is SEC’s disposition to 
administer its authority with a view to 


encouraging new security issues. 


Appeasement in Transportation 


So far as the Administration's policy 
on transportation is concerned, it’s an 
obvious impossibility to appease all the 
conflicting interests involved. Aware of 
the perplexity of the problem, the Pres- 
ident has consigned the job to Congress. 
The Senate has scored a plus for “ap- 
peasement” by blocking the nomination 
of Thomas R. Amlie, a public ownership 
man, to the ICC. 

By his own definition of the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Hopkins should take a hand in these 
various situations, but there is no evi- 
dence that he has. Things are muddling 
along in Washington much the same as 
usual, with the Administration first on 
one side of the road, then on the other, 
and Congress tangled up in its own good 
intentions. Hopkins is recruiting a staff 
of business men to help him give busi- 
ness a Lift. Not all business interests, 
however, are pleased by his selection of 
a mail-order man, Robert E. Wood of 
Sears. But Wood’s high ability is obvious. 


Hope Program Will Succeed 


Hopkins can’t get all the men nor al- 
ways the caliber of men he would like 
to have around him, presumably because 
many business men figure that the New 
Deal is on the way out. All those on the 
job in Washington earnestly hope, of 
course, that the “appeasement” pro- 
gram will ring the bell. These recruits 
from business fall broadly into two cata- 
gories: competent men who get more 
kick out of their government job than 
out of their big-pay jobs at home; other 
well-intentioned but ineffective men who 
have been eased out of their jobs at 

ome and are trying to repair their pres- 
tige by sincere efforts to cement friendly 

lations between the government and 
siness. Unfortunately they don’t carry 
ny weight with either. 

The big rub in the “appeasement” 
rogram is that New Dealers are not 
inited behind it. In spite of fair words, 

ough of this internal struggle crops out 





Harria a I ng 


All eyes are on the C.1.0.-A.F.L. peace committee, which will meet again 
in Washington next week to work out a labor truce. Here the delegates 
leave the White House, after their first conference with the President. 


to cast doubt on the permanency of the 
President’s course. Disgruntled _ left- 
wingers argue that pacifying manage- 
ment is of small political importance, 
that business don't 
many votes, and as for expecting them 
to find jobs for 10,000,000 unemployed, 
they can’t do it even if they would. So, 
on with the New Deal! 

Conservatives hard to convince of the 
sincerity of the “appeasement” program 
contend, on the other hand, that com- 
plete removal of Mr. Roosevelt from the 
political picture would contribute more 
to recovery than anything else he can do. 


executives swing 


Labor Truce Best Bet 


Any peace pact must be pre- 
ceded by settlement of individual 
C.1.0.-A.F.L. union rivalries. 


STILL TIED TOGETHER 1n a very friendly 
conference arrangement—which in itself 
was a minor miracle—peace planners rep- 
resenting the C.1.0. and the A.F.L. took 
a ten-day recess this week to think over 
the problems already evident in their 
search for a compromise. When the 
seven men (four from A.F.L., three from 
C.1.0.) meet again in Washington on 
March 24, each side will have a pretty 
good idea of how much it can concede to 
the other in reaching an agreement. 

To date, the conferees have spent most 
of their time in reviewing the situation 
without getting down to actual plans. 
On the table have been two suggestions 
—one from the C.1.O. that both groups 
join a new “American Congress of Labor” 
and shed their old forms; the other from 
A.F.L. that the peace arrangements of 
1937 be taken up again. In December of 
that year, the two federations were near 
agreement on a two-step plan which 
would have involved re-entrance into 


A.F.L. of the original C.L.O. unions and 
gradual chartering of the new-born C.1.O 
unions after each had satisfied jurisdi 

tional claims of older craft groups. The 
C.L.0. rejected that plan, but the A.F.L 


still is arguing for it 


Methods of Settlement Discussed 


Observers who are close to the confer 
ences feel that the chances for a workable 
truce between the two labor groups are 
still good, but that prospects of bringing 
all of the unions under one roof are very 
faint. 
craft and industrial unions, with joint 
jurisdictional grievance boards, look like 
the best bet. 
skirted the possibilities of first making a 
truce, then taking up each major field of 
organization in turn and encouraging the 
leaders of competitive unions to fix up 
working arrangements. Such a job would 
take months and months of effort, but 
seems to be the only realistic way to ap 


Separate national federations of 


Discussions to date have 


proach a settlement. 
In the 
have pushed the conference delegates 


meantime, various pressures 
closer together. Not only is the Adminis 
tration using every lever it can find to 
promote action, but the tide of events 
has been running against the unions in 
industrial and _ political 
Many business men are thinking of the 


dev elopments. 


unions as being “on the run” as a result 
of the recent (BW—Mar4'39,p14) anti 
sitdown decisions by the Supreme Court, 
and employer attitudes have stiffened 
Apex Hosiery Co. filed a $3,500,000 suit 
this week against former 
Ford Motor Co. filed exceptions to an 
adverse NLRB ruling in which it said 
the board failed to give the sitdown fever 
its proper weight. Along with a new 
surge of sentiment for Wagner act revi- 
sion, such moves made union solidarity 
a more inviting matter in the minds of 
the labor leaders. 


sitdowners; 








| 
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Food Stamps, Apr. 15 


Milo Perkins sets date for 
relief-and-surplus plan. Food in- 
dustry likes it. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
April 15 has been set by aggressive young 
Milo C, Perkins, president of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp., for begin- 
ning the experimental surplus food dis- 
tribution plan, which was formally an- 
nounced here this week at a meeting of 
the National Food and Grocery Confer- 
ence Committee. This committee is made 
up of the blue ribbon organizations of 
the food trade: manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, cooperative distributors, independ- 
ents, and chains. 

Details of the plan can be found in 
Business Week, March 4, page 15. 
Briefly, it contemplates substitution of 
government stamps for cash, the stamps 
to be used by reliefers for food pur- 
chases. Orange stamps will be used for 
normal food purchases, blue stamps for 
food declared by Sec. Wallace to be sur- 
plus. The aim of the program is to in- 
crease food expenditures by reliefers 
from the present average of $1 per week 
per person to $1.50. With 22,000,000 or 
more on relief (federal, state, and local) , 
it becomes a matter of simple arithmetic 
to calculate an increased expenditure of 
$11,000,000 a week and $600,000,000 a 
year—if it works. 

Members of the conference committee 
seemed convinced it would work. The 
meeting showed real enthusiasm. Perkins 
left a highly favorable impression. He 
was described as a man of common sense, 
albeit with vision; a practical business 
man who understands business problems. 

The cities in which the plan will be 
tried out are to be selected by Perkins, 
but not until local sentiment has been 
sounded out. Any show of lukewarmness 
will result in dropping that city for ex- 
perimental purposes. 


Foods in the Program 


As to the commodities, Wallace men- 
tioned citrus fruits, butter, and eggs as 
possibilities. Fresh fruits and a variety 
of vegetables are sure things. Rice is a 
good bet as the first processed food to be 
handled. Fish will not be listed as sur- 
plus unless Congress specifically directs, 
despite efforts of the Bureau of Fisheries 
to have been included. FSCC is author- 
ized to buy only agricultural products. 

Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods, and Paul Willis of Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, the 
manufacturers’ trade association, were 
enthusiastic for the plan. 

Some fear has been expressed that 
emphasis on advertising fresh products 
will divert attention from manufactured 
products, but optimists take a different 
view. These, including some government 
people, theorize that packaged and proc- 





The Food and Grocery Conference 
Committee o.k.’s the Wallace stamp 
plan. Left to right, seated: Henry 
Wallace; J. Frank Grimes, committee 
chairman and pres. of International 
Grocers’ Alliance; Asst. Sec. of Com- 


essed foods are in for increased sales be- 
cause reliefers now spend a portion of 
their food money for products which will 
be on the surplus list. With blue stamps 
good only for surplus products, the re- 
liefers will have the money (or stamps) 
they formerly spent for these products 
and can turn it into processed foods. 


Can Paper Come In? 


Two companies sue Chicago 
Board of Health in fight over milk 
containers. 

ANOTHER OF THOSE SCRAPS between paper 


containers and glass milk bottles (BW— 
Jul4’36,p18) is in the courts, this time in 


Chicago. The small Fieldcrest Dairies,, 


Inc., and the large American Can Co. 
have similar suits before the federal Dis- 
trict Court, asking for injunctions 
against the Chicago Board of Health, 
which, ostensibly for reasons of sanita- 
tion, has prevented them from distribut- 
ing milk in paper packages in Chicago— 
this despite the fact that some 4,500,000 
paper packages of milk are distributed in 
New York City, for instance, with 
the sanction of the health officials. 
American Can, which has contracts to 
supply paper containers to the big Chi- 
cago milk companies (Borden-Wieland 
and Bowman), filed its own suit, asking 
for $100,000 damages, only last week—a 
month after Fieldcrest went to court. 
The Board of Health has shown signs 
of weakening in its stand against Field- 
crest; a week ago the board directed 
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Wide World 
merce Richard Patterson, Jr. St: 
ing: Hector Lazo, representing ( 
erative Food Distributors of A 
ica; Milo Perkins, Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp.; John Lo 
National Assn. of Food Chains. 


a list of questions to them conce1 
the purity of manufacturing conditions 
Sam E. Dean, Jr., president of I 

crest, answered that the information 
board wanted had been offered volur 
tarily two years ago and that he had 
invited the board to send an inspector 
to the “Pure-Pak” package factory at 
expense, to check the process from 
tree to the package. 

Informed observers feel there has beer 
an element of price stabilization in the 
efforts to keep Fieldcrest from breaking 
into the Chicago market. For some y: 
the fluid milk market there has been 
satisfactory to the big distributors, \ 
say they have been losing money ever) 
year because of cut-price competit 
from independents. They also complain 
that paper containers cost them about 
3¢ a quart above all glass bottle costs 


8¢ Price Set, and Persists 

Nevertheless, Fieldcrest recently came 
a-roarin’ into some twenty-odd North 
Shore and west suburban towns. It sold 
its milk to the store owner at 8¢ a quart, 
as against the established 84¢ of the 
older distributors (retail price is 10¢); 
and as an introductory offer it gave a 
half-pint of coffee cream free with each 
two quarts of packaged milk. 

Bowman and Borden-Wieland prom)- 
ly matched the offer with their American 
Can paper containers. After a week 
everybody withdrew the free cream, but 
the 8¢ price to the store persists. It has 
even been extended to another group 
suburban towns recently, so that now 
there are about 50 all told. 
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Autos Await Spring Rise 


Manufacturers keep eye on retail sales, before 
deciding whether to increase production, which is now 
steady. Some companies add new body models. 


MAINTAINING A STEADY production pace, 
currently 50% ahead of last year, auto- 
mobile and truck manufacturers are 
awaiting a spring rise in retail sales be- 
fore deciding whether to push into new 
high production ground. 

That production is not being stepped 
up as rapidly during March as it nor- 
mally is, may be attributed to a num- 
ber of factors. While domestic sales have 
been well up over last year, February 
deliveries to dealers did not keep pace 
with the comparative showings made in 
December and January. Bad weather, 
always an effective stopper on car sales, 
was prevalent in most of the country. 

Further, for the first two months of 
the year, production levels were allowed 
to run considerably farther ahead of 
retail sales than, for instance, last year. 
Since the foreign market consumption 
is off almost a third from 1938, the net 
result has been to build up sizable dealer 
and warehouse stocks. 


In following this policy, car makers 
are apparently endeavoring to achieve a 
number of results, including maintenance 
of employment at as high a level as pos- 
sible during the normally slack winter 
months, stabilizing of production by an- 
ticipating spring demand peak, and, last 
but not least, building up stocks as in- 
surance against stoppages of work when 
the expected battle for control of auto 
mobile workers gets under way. 


Production and Retail Buying 


Indicative of the wide divergence be- 
tween production and domestic sales fig- 
ures, up to now, are the totals for De- 
cember, January, and February. For 
those three months, production exceeded 
domestic retail buying by over 400,000 
units, compared with less than 300,000 
difference last year. It should be pointed 
out, however, that, based on rate of new 
car sales, the difference is somewhat less 
marked. Nevertheless, unless a sharp rise 





Senator Bone Hears From Home 
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Workers in the Pacific North West’s 
shingle industry, who are plugging 
jor the re-establishment of a quota 
which would restrict shingle imports 





Acme 
from Canada, say it with shingles as 
they mail their demands by the 
thousand to Senator Homer T. Bone 
of Washington. 
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totals for March will 


probably not exceed January's 353,000 


in sales occurs, 


by more than a few thousand units 


So far this year, both Ford and Chev 
well up over last 


rolet, though 


seem to have lost 


year, 
a little ground pet 
centage-wise to the rest of the industry 
in retail sales, while Chrysler, Dodge, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac, and Plymouth are 
making the major gains. Independents 
have not fared quite as well, although 
Hudson, Nash and Studebaker are show 
1988, Stude 


improve still 


ing better sales than in 
baker’s should 


more during the coming months with the 


picture 


introduction of its low-priced 
“Champion” six, scheduled for public 
announcement at the end of this month. 
On introductory advertising of 
car, Studebaker is planning to 


new 


this 
spend 
some million and a quarter dollars dur 
ing the coming quarter. The car is priced 
to compete Plymouth—the 
coupé will sell at $660, the two-door 
sedan $700, four-door $740, and the de 
luxe version of each model will cost 860 


with the 


more. The car is to be merchandised 
through Studebaker 
mainly on the basis of operating econ 
omy resulting from light 
weight—2,375 lb. for the four-door se 
dan. With this new car, Studebaker is 
setting itself a goal of 6° of the Ford 
Chevrolet-Plymouth market. 
“Complete” 
other major merchandising point to be 
stressed by Studebaker in an effort to 


regular dealers, 


unusually 


equipment is to be an 


capitalize on the still existing consider 
able differential between advertised de- 
livered price and final cost to the pur- 
chaser of the average automobile. 


Films, Radio, Training Course 

The company is at present introducing 
the car to its dealers nationally, and 
setting up an intensive sales training 
program for dealers’ salesmen. Included 
in the program are sound slide films, a 
six volume sales training course, com 
parative sales specifications booklet, etc. 
Included also is a book entitled “Infor- 
mation Please,” containing 100 questions 
on the new car which the salesman, and 
all employees of the dealer, including the 
janitor, have to answer. These books are 
returnable to the factory, when filled in 
Shipment preference will be given to or 
ders from dealers according to receipt 
of filled-in booklets at the factory. A 
16 mm. film is also being made avail- 
able to dealers for group selling purposes. 

Advertising program on the “Cham- 
pion” includes thrice weekly broadcasts 
over all radio stations of 50,000 watts or 
more—and over many smaller stations; 
newspaper and magazine space; 1,000,000 
copies of the Studebaker Wheel, contain- 
ing the story of the new car, and the use 
of four-color rotogravure. 

Lower-priced cars are still expected 
before the year is out—from two other 
manufacturers. Whether these will be 
held up for 1940 model announcements 
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depends on sales developments. Some 
1940 models, incidentally, will probably 
be out ahead of the show date set for 
this year, even though this has been 
moved up to October. Important reason: 
to take advantage of crowds visiting 
car exhibits at the two World’s Fairs. 

While the automobile show date is 
thus assuming even less “news” impor- 
tance this year than last, the annual 
truck show seems to have lost almost 
the entire support of motor vehicle man- 
ufacturers—at least those within the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Lack of interest both by dealers and pur- 
chasers is given as the reason for dis- 
avowal of a planned Chicago Truck 
show by manufacturers. 


Buick Sets New High 


In car sales, Chevrolet still has an 
edge over Ford, even with “Mercury” 
sales (about 10%) included in the Ford 
total. Buick has also been making a 
rather good sales showing so far this 
year. In the past introduced earlier in 
the year than most other makes, Buick 
usually shows a falling off in percentage 
of industry sales during the early months 


Y 
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Celebration on Sixth Avenue 


The new commercial possibilities of 
New York’s Sixth Avenue come to 
light block by block as the crusty 
old Sixth Ave. Elevated is torn 
down. When the wreckers hit 34th 
St. last week, Gimbel’s department 
store (left) jubilantly advertised it 


had scoured all the old Sixth 
dust from its exterior, greeted 
new street as “the first avenue o 
morrow.” McAlpin Hotel, across 
street, held a “ 
tail party for the wreckers, rece 
a piece of the “El” as a mement 


coming down” c 





of the calendar year. This year, Buick 
has managed to set for itself a new high 
in domestic retail deliveries for January 
and February, according to factory re- 
ports. Production is back to a 40-hour 
week, instead of 32. 

Both Willys-Overland and Hudson 
among the independents have stepped 
up production. The former company re- 
ports signing of some 350 dealers. Nash 
sales are running well ahead of last year. 

A number of new body models have 
been added by various manufacturers 
recently, including five-passenger coupés 
by Graham and Chrysler, and a seven- 
passenger sedan and a “Utility” sedan 


by Plymouth. The last named is basic- 


ally a two-door sedan without rear seat, 
and with the rear compartment trimmed 
in fiber-board for carrying of merchan- 
dise, etc., while the chassis is fitted with 
heavy-duty springs. 

The almost complete absence of strikes 
and production tie-ups recently is of 
course traceable primarily to the fight 
for control of the United Automobile 
Workers. Ever since the fight between 
Homer Martin and the C.LO. faction 
came out in the open, manufacturers 
have been keeping their fingers crossed. 
Where there is a sharp cleavage in local 
memberships, it has put the manufac- 
turers in a bad spot. The short strike at 
Plymouth recently was caused by refusal 
of management to recognize the C.LO. 
faction as sole bargaining agents for 


U.A.W. members. 


How the Rich Live 


Magazine makes a survey 
that throws light on Vanastorbilts 
as consumers. 


ADVERTISING MEN ARE USED to surveys 0! 
the Sweeneys. But nobody has ever ¢ 
very deeply into the buying habits 
the Vanastorbilts. The reason: you « 
go right up to the Sweeney front d 
ring the bell, and start firing quest 
at the Madame; but Mrs. Vanastorbil! 
she’s a tough nut to crack. 

Hence, Town & Country, trade p: 
of the rich, is going to get a lot of atten 
tion with a survey that it has just mace 
of the buying habits of our very weal! 
citizens—partly because the survey ex 
plores uncharted markets, more beca 
it opens up vistas of unlimited spending 
that will undoubtedly give the averag 
space-buyer a sort of vicarious persona 


pleasure. 

Town & Country has wanted to mak 
such a study for a long time, but researc! 
houses said they didn’t know how to 
it. Last fall Town & Country hit on t 
happy idea of working through the back 
stairs, and enlisted the cooperation of 
The Butler’s Club of New York. The 
Butler’s Club has a magazine of its own 
—Staff Magazine—and to its 2,000 su)- 
scribers went a questionnaire that asked 
just about everything you could want to 
know about “the family’s” buying habits : 
Five per cent, or an even hundred, of the ’ 
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N ever-increasing numbers, truck 

users are investing in the truck that 
bears the Triple-Diamond mark. They 
are cashing in on the high-quality 
standard maintained for International 
Trucks during thirty-two years of 
truck manufacture ... a quality stand- 
ard of which every man in the Har- 


vester organization is proud. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
sells MORE HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS (2-ton and up) 
than any other THREE MANUFACTURERS COMBINED 


Another practical reason for the 
great demand for International Trucks 
is the fact that they are backed by the 
most complete Company-owned truck 
service organization. Whatever your 
own hauling need, the International 
dealer or branch near you has the truck 
for it. Sizes range from '4-ton light- 
delivery trucks to big 6- wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


> al 


Chicago, Illinois 


. 
\ seal > # Pome sae"-4 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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BE A 39-ER! 





GET ACQUAINTED WITH AMERICA! 


Be a 39’erl This is the year to push back the frontiers, to widen 
the horizons. This is the year for America to get out and go. 


°39 was made for travel. You have two World’s Fairs to see—one 
on either coast. And in between you have a land of unsurpassed ro- 
mance, scenic beauties, industrial wonders, heart-warming, pulse- 
pounding greatness! 


Visit old ST. LOUIS, and watch the quaint 
river boats churn their way to the South. 
Get the feel of America’s power in the 
mills and factories of CLEVELAND and 
DETROIT. Visit BUFFALO and thrill 
again to the majestic beauty of rushing, 
whirling Niagara Falls. Pause at the shrines 
of America in historic old BOSTON. 





Hotels Statler have prepared in advance to 
make you feel at home, ready to enjoy 
the sights. When you visit NEW YORK, 
Stay Hotel Pennsylvania—the only hotel 
in New York with the famed Statler Ser- 
vice and comfort. Hotel Pennsylvania is 
right across the street from Pennsylvania 
Station, terminal for Long Island Rail 
Road trains for the World’s Fair Grounds. 


de 57. LOUIS 


$2.50 





t Bee Wolal Buffalo 


Room rates bege at price 
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butlers replied. Here are a few h 
lights from their picture of high lift 

The Vanastorbilts are a family of { 
If they have a country house (94% « 
it has 22 rooms. If they have a t 
house (87% do), it has 18 rooms. A 
they have 11 servants. That’s the a 
age. One particular family of five fills 4 
rooms and keeps 40 servants hump 
Another squeezes into 12 rooms and , 
along with two servants. 

“The family” owns three automo! 
and the most popular make is—F\ 
A good many of the Fords are stat 
wagons, of course, with maybe a tr 
here and there. Ranking after Ford 
popularity are Lincoln, Packard, Bu 
Chrysler, Rolls Royce, and Cadil 
Should the cars be busy, the master 
the house could ride a horse to work, 
the survey shows that the chances . 
better than even that the family m: 
tains a stable. 


Six Guests a Day 


But really staggering is the enterta 


| ing done. In summer, the Vanastorb 
play host to 181 people every mon! 


That’s better than six guests a day. In 
winter the fun drops off a bit and t 
average is 138 guests a month. To keep 
all these visitors gay and convivial t 
“average” family buys something 
2,400 bottles of beverages every y 
Being specific, in bottles: 193 wine, 214 
rye, 242 Scotch, 60 Bourbon, 48 Irish, 4 
brandy, 289 gin, 24 cordials, 115 imported 
champagnes, 42 domestic champagnes, 
889 beer, 302 ginger ale, 437 charged 
water. Favorite cocktail is the Marti: 

Do the Vanastorbilts travel? Tell t 
world. Within the last two years, the 100 
families reported 244 trips—to such spots 
as Florida, Bermuda, Europe, White S$ 
phur, Maine, California, and Nassau 
And when they travel they generally take 
along a servant or two. Their “things” 
go in seven trunks. 


New Mortgage Bill 
Plan proposed in Illinois 
would change foreclosure rules, 


| cutting expense. 


Back 1N 1934, when the depression had 
brought to the fore the drawbacks of 
Illinois’ expensive and drawn-out foreclo 
ure practice, the Chicago Bar Association 
appointed a committee of high-powered 
real estate lawyers to draw up a better 
scheme. Last week, after consultati 
with real estate and mortgage brokers 
insurance companies, and building and 
loan societies, the lawyers’ committee 
submitted to the association the draft 
of a bill to revise the law in relation to 
mortgages of real estate and foreclosure 
and to eliminate many of the expensiv: 
and outworn formalities that general! 
characterize such laws. 

Since the provisions of the present act 
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are for an agricultural society primarily, 
the committee has introduced a section 
on urban problems. The committee’s 
main Objective has been simplification 
and the consequent economy which would 


make Illinois mortgages more attractive | 


investments, as well as of less cost to 
the borrowers. 
[here is reason to expect a compara- 


tively tranquil passage through both | 
chambers of the state legislature, for the | 


Chicago Bar Association has expressed 
its hearty approval and general senti- 


ment is good. However, there will be op- | 


position from the politically potent mas- 
ters in chancery, whose income would be 
sadly reduced by the simplification. 


Provisions of the Draft 


The important features of the pro- | 


posed law are: 
1. Home owner or farmer may remain 
in occupancy until foreclosure sale with- 


out paying rent. This is general practice | 
in Chicago courts but is not set forth in | 


existing law. 
2. Farmers may cultivate and gather 


crops for a year after the issuance of a 
sheriff's deed under foreclosure. The re- 


demption period is cut from one year to | 


six months, but the crop provision covers 


objections to this as affecting farm prop- | 


erty. Only a small fraction of 1% of 
foreclosed property is ever redeemed. 

3. Borrowers are protected against ex- 
cessive deficiency decrees, and it is no 
longer necessary to enter a deficiency 
merely to support a receivership so that 
the receiver can collect rents and pay 
them to the lender. 

+. Masters in chancery will no longer 
be usually required. 

5. Foreclosure sales will be made by 
the sheriff instead of by the master; 
there will be a greatly reduced fee, maxi- 
mum $50. 

6. Property owner and mortgage owner 
can settle by consent decrees which can- 
not be blocked by junior lien holders, 
whose rights are at the same time pro- 
tected. 

7. Foreclosure and liquidation of prop- 
erties mortgaged under bond issues will 
be speeded up and costs greatly reduced. 
Activities of trustee and bondholders’ 
committees are placed under direct sup- 
ervision of the court. They become 
active trustees for the bondholders. No 
depositary is required. Long and expen- 
sive receiverships will not be necessary. 


Streamlined Law Urged 


lhe Chicago Bar Association commit- 
*e stresses the necessity for reform if 
abuses common under existing law are 
to be remedied. Isaac S. Rothschild, 
chairman of the committee, refers to the 
proposal as a streamlined mortgage law. 
If '\ passes the legislature in substantially 
form as drafted, it will give Ilinois 
hat is probably the first thoroughly 
‘ern mortgage and foreclosure tech- 
que in the country. 
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Its Genuine Watermark Says: 


HAMILTON BOND: 


Beneath the fine typing, writing, and printing surface of 
Hamilton Bond—where it in no way affects that surface 
—is the genuine watermark of its maker. Yet this is only 
one of the higher-priced-bond characteristics of this mod- 
erately priced paper for letterheads and all business 
forms. 

The business-like white of Hamilton Bond gives other 
whites that ashen look. Compare them and see. Behind 
this whitest of whites are the bulk, body, uniformity, 
crackle, and cleanliness so unexpectedly found in such a 
low-priced bond. 

Adopt Hamilton Bond as the standard for 


every-day needs—the business-like white for let- 
terheads; the twelve distinguished colors for all 


° Founded 
business forms. 1856 


W. 0. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Good Papers for Good Business 
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STRONG 


WHEN 
WET 
Amazing Paper 
Laughs at Water 


Ever notice what happens to your news- 
paper when it gets wet? What a mess. 
fost papers are like that. But look— 
here’s a paper that water can’t hurt. 
It’s Ivory Durapak .. . the paper with 
wet-strength. 


Ever Try This? 





Soak any ordinary. paper in water— 
Pull. See how it goes to pieces. 








Then soak a sheet of Ivory Durapak— 
Pull. Zowie ... what wet-strength! 


Some Typical Jobs 
This wet-strength has won some remark- 
able jobs for Ivory Durapak .. . here 
are a few typical ones: 
crate liner for shipments of 
iced vegetables 
wrapping wet wash in laundries 
backing for rubber moulded 
materials 
wrapping moist roots of small 
plants for shipment 
frozen fruit bulk pack 


Let’s Think About Your Business 


Does this give you an idea for using 
such a paper in your business? As a 
wrapper? Or in some processing opera- 
tion? Drop us a line telling the use you 
have in mind. Who knows, maybe Ivory 
Durapak is just the thing to do the trick. 


Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsyivania 
Established 1885 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y, 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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California Banks’ Auto Loans 


One out of three cars sold in the state is financed 
by Bank of America. Old-line finance companies pon: er 


how to repel this “invasion.” 


A LOT OF BREAKFASTS are being spoiled 
these days for executives of finance firms 
operating in California when they open 
their morning papers and discover dis- 
play ads announcing that “Today 266 
Cars Will be Financed by Bank of Amer- 
ica,” or “Bank of America Now Finances 
One Out of Every Three Cars” sold in 
the Golden State, or “Every Five Min- 
utes Another Bank-of-America-Financed 
Car.” 

In vivid headlines the Bank of America 
advertising department is telling Califor- 


| nians that the 200,000 persons who have 


financed cars through the bank’s instal- 
ment credit service since late 1935 can’t 
be wrong. 

At the same time, the national, old-line 
finance companies are discovering that 
their worst fears as to bank incursions 
into the auto instalment field voiced at 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Sales Finance Companies in Chi- 
cago last November (BW—Nov/9'38, 
p19) are sharp realities in California. 

Since canny A. P. Giannini, chairman 
of the board, and his son L. M., president, 
decided in the fall of ’35 that profits were 
to be had for the Bank of America in 
auto financing, more than $118,000,000 


| has been loaned, with an average of 8,000 
| transactions a month. 


| Giannini’s Slice Gets Bigger 


What riles the finance companies is 
that Mr. Giannini is cutting himself a 
larger piece of the auto financing pie each 
year, and gets the richest part of the pie 
at that. In 1936, his slice was $19,248,- 
000, or 6% of the available business. 
Last year it was more than 30%, and 
while the number of cars sold in Califor- 
nia decreased 40% during 1938, the Bank’ 
of America’s auto financing increased 
from $43,000,000 to $49,000,000. This 
pace has been holding through the first 
two months of this year. 

While the aggressive sales methods of 
Bank of America make the Giannini insti- 
tution the special target for the wrath of 
the finance companies, the Anglo Califor- 
nia National Bank of San Francisco has 
been in the business for 22 years in 
Northern California. Probably because 
Anglo’s methods and rates approximate 
those of the old-line companies (Anglo 
operates chiefly through dealers and care- 
fully segregates its auto loan department) 
the bank has become an accepted factor 
in the California auto financing picture. 
Anglo’s 1938 business totaled about 
$40,000,000. 


California executives of the nati: nal 


finance firms, like their associates k 
east, are pretty sore about the ban} 
vasion, but they haven't yet determ yed 


what’s to be done about it. The 
answer they've evolved so far is a 
posed double-barreled advertising 
paign aimed at dealers and the p 
and patterned after the current nat 
campaign of the Universal Credit ¢ 
subsidiary of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp. 

If an advertising effort is undertaken 
in California, dealers will be told 
banks are taking the cream of the | 
ness (new car sales) leaving only 
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Ads like this, for the Bank of Amer- 
ica’s installment credit service, are 
developing headaches in Californias 
old-line finance companies. 
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milk (used cars and new car “left- 
’): that if finance companies don’t 
nore of the profitable cream they'll 
to raise rates on used car deals and 
‘sale accommodations. They believe 
if they bear down hard enough on 
claim that the banks don’t provide 
r reserves or floor stock financing 
that the rates for these services may 
to be raised, dealer support can be 


captured. This, admittedly, is a shot in 


the dark because no one yet knows to | 


what extent dealers are concerned about 
financing terms or what they could do 
to help repel bank invasion even if they 


wal ted to. 


Vigorous Selling Done 


Bank of America itself has built up a 


lot of strong dealer support, largely be- 


cause of the methods of E. A. Mattison, 


vice-president in charge of instalment 
credit operations, who was selected by the 
elder Giannini in 1935 to carry out his 
ideas on popularizing and merchandising 
personal loan services. Aggressive selling 
of auto financing has created imposing 
public acceptance, and dealers apparently 
find it profitable to tie into this. Some 
400 of them are financing their retail sales 
through the Giannini institution. 

Bank of America auto finance ads tell 
pretty well the tough kind of competition 
old-line companies are facing in Califor- 
nia (the selling is done vigorously and 
continuously in newspapers and on bill- 
boards lining the state’s highways) . 


Advertising bears down on five cus- | 


tomer benefits: (1) low cost; (2) smaller 
monthly payments; (3) local, friendly 
service near the prospect’s home by 
means of the 492 branches which blanket 
almost every hamlet and most of the 
city neighborhoods (instalments may be 
paid at any branch no matter where the 
loan was negotiated); (4) the prospect 
need not be a depositor; (5) a success- 
fully completed auto transaction estab- 
lishes the customer’s credit for other per- 


sonal loans (selling bears down hard on | 


this point) . 
How Insurance Is Handled 


In rates, insurance is the big factor. 


Old-line companies inciude a standard in- | 


surance policy in their contracts and 
Bank of America financing 
rates are 5% for $400 and 4% for the 
next $400, with the customer buying his 


charges. 


own insurance. He is told that if he | 
places it through the bank he can save | 


ioney, but he’s free to buy it where he 
} 
overage he desires. 
\n important reason for Bank of 
\erica’s automobile loan success is that 
8,200 employees function volunta- 
as salesmen in a big way. Person- 
sales meetings and official bulletins 
lain how to sell the loans, and films 
ionstrating the technique of an auto 
sale make the rounds of the 492 
nches periodically. 


ishes and to select whatever type of 
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FAR EAST 


B. Somehow I'd always thought the Pacific 
crossing would be monotonous. How wrong 
I was! The Empress showed me how to live! 


2. Hardly an hour passes but they give 
me some little unexpected service...and 
what grand deck sports and parties! 


3B. Then Hawaii...where!'dalwaysdreamed 
of going. A whole day ashore there, swim- 
ming, sightseeing...and I loved it. 


Once “Go Empress” and you'll agree 
with Sally in her delight over these 


great liners. Their service and cuisine 


are renowned on the Pacific. Frequent 
sailings from Vancouver and Victoria 
in Canada's Evergreen Playground. Or 
connect at Honolulu from California 
See your travel agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office in the U.S. and Canada. 


Since 1886...SERVICE om the Pacific 


HAWAII « JAPAN 
CHINA + MANILA 


4. Empress of Japan...largest, fastest liner 
on the Pacific. All-expense tours by Empress 
to Hawaii, $247.85 up Tourist Class. 








[a in its 
Southward trek, 
shows a marked preference for North 
Carolina. Here all the factors, including 
a mild year ’round climate, combine to 
insure low cost production and low 
distribution costs. The State is rich in 
raw materials. Intelligent, cooperative 
native workers are plentiful. Power sup- 
ply at moderate rates is ample. Excel- 
lent rail facilities, ocean ports and 
splendid highways aid the economical 
distribution of finished goods to vast 
consuming markets (over half the coun- 
try’s population is within a 600-mile 
radius of North Carolina). Industry has 
always prospered here. State laws and 
taxes are favorable. There is plenty of 
room for your plant. Trained industrial 
engineers will supply specific infor- 
mation relating to your business 
upon request. Write Indus- 
trial Division, Room 2004, 
ps} Dept. of Conservation & De- 

velopment, Raleigh, N.C. 
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A FEW WEEKS aco the group which has 
opposed Robert R. Young’s plans for run- 
ning the erstwhile Van Sweringen rail- 
roads nudged Mr. Young out of the posi- 
tion of controlling anything except a top 
holding company which didn’t hold any- 
thing (BW—Feb25'39,p47). Now there 
is strong reason to doubt that he will be 
able even to control that holding com- 
pany—Alleghany Corp.—when its annual 
meeting of stockholders takes place on 
May 3. 

An understanding of this situation re- 
quires a review of some of the facts sur- 
rounding purchase of a controlling inter- 
est in Alleghany Corp. by Mr. Young 
and associates nearly two years ago—and 
it involves a clause buried deep in a note 
covering part of the purchase price. Ex- 
istence of this latter clause apparently is 
known only to a few lawyers and finan- 
ciers vitally interested in the future of 
the “Van” railroads. 

Here’s the story, very briefly. In April, 
1937, Robert R. Young, Allan P. Kirby, 
and Frank F. Kolbe agreed to pay George 
R. Ball, Muncie, Ind., fruit jar million- 
aire, $6,375,000 for securities carrying 
control of the “Van” roads. Of this, 
$4,000,000 was paid in cash ($3,000,000 
having been borrowed from New York’s 
Manufacturers Trust Co.), and the re- 
maining $2,375,000 is payable next May 
5. This $2,375,000 is the sum for which 
the note was given, and under the note 
are pledged 1,200,000 shares of Alleghany 
common. 


Can He Get a Proxy? 


To control the Alleghany, Mr. Young 
must be able to vote those 1,200,000 
shares of stock. Although the stock is 


the past to get a proxy from Mr. Ball. 
However, the note says he can have a 
proxy only if he is going “to vote, con- 
sent, or act in respect to such collateral 
securities in a manner not destructive of 
the value of the collateral securities and 
not inconsistent with the purposes of the 
pledge thereof... .” 

Recently Mr. Ball has been actively 
lined up with those who most sharply 
criticize Mr. Young’s tactics. What, 
then, would be more logical than for the 
patriarch of Muncie to decide that issu- 
ing a proxy to Mr. Young for the May 3 
meeting would be “destructive” and “i 





in- 

consistent”? That’s the question those in 
| the know are asking now, and they'll be 
| watching closely for the answer as the 
| date for the meeting draws closer. 


pledged as collateral, he has been able in ° 


Young’s Rail Hold Gets Weaker 


All he has left of the Van Sweringen empire 
the top company—and now he may lose even tha’. 
through a clause in his note to George R. Ball. 


Mala 


—- 


Phi 


pia i 


Pls Deine 


pany 
It’s quite possible, of course, that | § other 
Alleghany meeting will be postpor B Last 
from May 8 until after May 5, the « ' first d 
Mr. Ball is due to collect the $2,375.01 S lines ¢ 
Pending an announcement to the « S Philco 
trary, it is presumed that Mr. Young \ S Philad 
take up the note on that date wh on whi 
would return to him the pledged col! of the 
eral and control—although it can be to offs 
gued that present market values d } radio s 
justify the payment, and that that k S of com 
of money doesn’t grow on trees. S Laur 
Young Seeking Damages q 7 ae 
However, the whole situation is co = climbec 
plicated by the $5,000,000 damage s S try, ma 
which Mr. Young filed against Mr. B approxi 
some time ago (BW—Dec3’38,p35). 1 auto ra 
wasn’t the customary suit in which the ® industr 
plaintiff says: “You sold me a bili: m able suc 
horse. You’ve got to take him back a me intensiv 
give me my money back.” me practice 
What Mr. Young said, in effect, wa | tion, an 
“The properties I bought were misrep: ® ferred f 
sented. I won’t give them back, because : wanted 
they may be worth something, but | tT; 
want $5,000,000 damages for being hood- : ae 
winked.” He based his claim on sections - since 
of the federal “truth in securities” Jay ; pened te 
It has been generally expected that the phot me 
outcome of this suit would have an ir 5 compet 
portant effect on what Mr. Young and p shifted 
Mr. Kirby would do about paying their p Levels | 
$2,375,000 note (Mr. Kolbe and M : dropped 
Young long since fell out, Mr. Kolbe sol: ee 
out, and reputedly they now aren’t o: aye 
} 830 in 


speaking terms, although they were par! 
ners for years). If any major part of thv 
claim is won, it will pretty much tak 
care of the balance that is due Mr. Bal! 
And it would not be surprising if M: 
Young should seek legal relief from 
payment of the note until the 
is decided. 

Until the note is either paid or de- 
faulted, the question of who actually con- 
trols Alleghany Corp. remains largel) 
academic. For, until Alleghany’s bonds 
get out from under water—which ii 
volves appreciation in the collateral s 
curing the issues—nobody ern control the 
securities owned by Alleghany except the 
bond trustee. 

These securities (which Alleghar 
owns by way of the intervening Ches: 
peake Corp.) control the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Erie, and the Nickel Plate, b 
sides representing an interest in t! 
other affiliated roads. And the trustee- 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York— 
far has found itself utterly unable to « 
business with Mr. Young. 
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Phileo Diversifies 


As radio field declines, com- 
pany takes on refrigerators and 
other new lines. 


Last week New York witnessed the 


| frst distributor’s showing of the new 


lines of merchandise with which the 
Phileo Radio and Television Corp. of 


E Philadelphia is (a) widening the front 
' on which to capitalize public acceptance 
| of the Phileo name, (b) helping dealers 


to offset drastic seasonal variations of 
radio set sales through year-round selling 
of companion lines. 

Launching its first line of radio sets 


during the tail end of the radio gold rush 


of the late 1920’s, Phileo had in 1936 


© climbed to the top position in the indus- 
5 try, manufactured and sold in that year 


7 





approximately two million home and 
auto radio sets, over 20% of the radio 
industry’s total production. Its remark- 
able success was credited to the fact that 
intensive concentration on radio sales was 
practiced by the whole Philco organiza- 
tion, and similar concentration was pre- 


» ferred from distributors and dealers who 
* wanted the Philco line. 


Factors Promoting Move 


Since 1936, several things have hap- 
pened to make a change to diversification 
not merely desirable but a necessity. 
Competition within the industry has 
shifted and become greatly intensified. 


) Levels of popular price brackets have 


8 


dropped steadily so that the value of the 
average retail set sale, according to Radio 
Retailing, dropped from $57 in 1936 to 
$30 in 1938. 

Still more important, saturation had 
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P) co supplements its radio-set bus- 
mess with a line of Conservador Re- 
"werators—being introduced (left) 

e winter convention by W. Paul 


climbed to 82% of all homes in the 
United States, which meant that the 
bulk of new sales were replacements, and 
the rapidly growing market for second 
and third sets in a home called for 
medium and low priced sets. Profit po- 
tentials were shrinking so that those who 
wanted to maintain existing sales or- 
ganizations at highest efficiency felt the 
need for additional lines. 


Philco prepared to supply that need. | 
Most important addition from a volume | 


and profit standpoint is the new line of 
Conservador refrigerators. Early this 
year, Philco bought Fairbanks Morse and 
Co.’s refrigerator department, lock, stock, 
and barrel, formed the Phiico Refriger- 
ator Co. to handle the production, is now 
offering a complete new line of Con- 
servadors. 
tributors’ convention at Palm Beach, 
Fla., the line includes eight models, covers 
all the popular price brackets. 


Air-Conditioners Added 


In importance second only to refrig- | 
erators is the addition of a line of port- | 


able room air-conditioners, made by 
York Ice Machinery Corp. and sold by 
Philco exclusively under the name Cool- 
Wave. Three models are offered, each 
doing a complete air-conditioning job. 


A $150 unit is the price leader. Suitable | 


for full comfort cooling of the average- 


sized office, hotel room, or bedroom, and | 
. . *.* . . eee . | 
carrying air-conditioning availability into | 


an extremely low, highly popular price- 


bracket, this model is expected to estab- | 


lish new unit sales records in the field. 
Third addition is a complete line of 
dry batteries, ranging in size from the 
slim cells used in pencil-flash lights to 
the large units necessary in battery- 


Jones, president of Philco Refriger- | 


ator Co.—and a line of portable 
room conditioners, made for Philco 
by York Ice Machinery Co. 


Presented at the recent dis- | 
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In all types of business, and for every 
written record, there are Egry quality 
forms, printed to individual specifications, 
in a wide variety of sizes, colors of paper 
and ink, in as many copies as are required, 
with or without pre-inserted carbons 


Continuous Multiple Copy Forms 
For handwritten records made on the 
Egry Tru-Pak, Handipak, Com-Pak and 
other makes of registers, Egry Fold-Pak 
Continuous Forms are unsurpassed. Ac- 
curate in printing, numbering, punching 
and perforations, they stay flat before and 
after using. For the Egry Speed-Feed, 
Controllers for Addressograph, Elliott 
Fisher and International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Machines and all 
makes of typewriters and typewriter billing 
machines, Egry Continuous Forms, with 
or without pre-inserted one-time carbons, 
effect sharp savings in time, labor and 
money, give greater user satisfaction. 


FOLDOVER AND ALLSET FORMS 

Se eee | Oldover and All- 

= = set forms for use 

2 y & / Jawhere records can- 

not be completed 

at one writing are 

individually 

bound unit sets, 
interleaved with one-time carbons 


The Egry Systems Service Division will co- 
operate in the development of systems and 
forms to meet all specific requirements 
Write for information and brochure of 
Egry forms. Address Department BW339. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales Agencies in all Principal Cities 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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| CHECK and COMPARE 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 


Gentlemen: BW-3-18-39 
You may send us MARCHANT detailed 
FEATURE ANALYSIS, without obligation. 
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operated radios. Having marketed a line 
of radio tubes, parts, and testing equip- 
ment for some years, the new line of 
batteries puts Philco in position to sup- 
ply most of the needs of its dealers and 
service men who operate in rural sections. 


In Radio and Television 


In discussing the broad program of 
diversification, Larry E. Gubb, Philco’s 
president, emphasized the fact that none 
of the new activities will interfere with 
Philco’s determination to maintain and 
consolidate its position in the radio and 
allied fields. 

He pointed out that along with the 
new products, Philco announced a num- 
ber of new radio sets of outstanding per- 
formance and value, and that, at the 
regular sales convention in May, a full 
line of models will be introduced. 

Furthermore, Mr. Gubb remarked that 
for several years Philco has maintained 
an extensive research laboratory for tele- 
vision in order to keep itself in the fore- 
front of that new branch of radio, and 
he said that demonstration of Philco’s 
own portable television transmitter and 
several of its receiving sets, recently 
made at Palm Beach, Miami, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, had been highly 
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Philco’s president, Larry E. ( 
sounds the new slogan, “Philco A 
Year Round,” at the first mid-: 
sales convention in Palm Bea 


successful. Philco television receive 
said, will be placed on sale through 
lar channels wherever television 
casts are available. 


Stores Woo Public Good-Will 


Many of them are using new methods of impress- 


ing their humanness on customers. Homely virtues are 


extolled in department store ads. 


Pusiic RELATIONS for retail stores, 
spurred by a big clinical discussion at 
last fall’s National Retail Demonstration 
(BW—Sep17’'38,p25), are getting to be 
more than just talk. A checkup this 
week shows that in the public voices of 
the stores—which is to say, in their ad- 
vertising—a noticeable change is taking 
place. 

Easiest way to describe the change is 
to say that the advertisements are talk- 
ing more and more about other things 
than the goods on the shelves. Consider- 
able space, even up to full-page displays, 
is being given to discussion and exposi- 
tion of things calculated to impress the 
reader with the feeling that the store is 
human, friendly, and a nice place to know 
about. For example: The Myers store 
in Albany, N. Y., ran a half-page ad. the 
other day which was dominated by a 
photograph of some 50 “extra” sales- 
people, taken on for Dollar Day. Run- 
ning occasional photographs of the store 
owner, or founder, or oldest employees, 
is old stuff in the retail advertising book, 
but the Myers’ experiment is a “first”— 
and is a good sample of applied public 
relations through thoughtful industrial 
relations. 

Stores too numerous to mention, not 
only the big department emporia but spe- 


cialists in food, furniture, apparel, s 
and other lines are thus turning “i: 
tional” advertising into something 1 
closely concerned with people, and less 
concerned with abstract ideas of ag 
prestige, and other boasting points of 
earlier days. Sears, Roebuck opened its 
big new store in Baltimore recently wit! 
a series of full-page advertisements whic! 
had nothing to do with items found or 
the counters. They were headed “We 
Serve Maryland,” “Meet the Boss,” 
“Every Man His Own Craftsman,” and 
so on, with copy extolling the homely vir- 
tues of everyday folks, and the way Sears 
planned to keep its store interested m 
people so that people would be interested 
in the store. 


Interest Grows Quickly 

From retailers who keep up with such 
trends, names of leaders in such moder 
public-relations efforts come almost to 
fast to count. Included are Macy’s, (in 
bel, Bamberger, Abraham & Straus, \\ an- 
amaker, and others in New York; Field's 
in Chicago; Horne’s and Kaufmann’s 10 
Pittsburgh; Rich’s in Atlanta; LaSalle & 
Koch in Toledo; Brown-Dunkin in T!sa 
Sibley’s in Rochester, N. Y.; Rike-hum- 
ler in Dayton; Ayres in Indianapolis 
Hutzler’s in Baltimore, dozens more 10 
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s large and small. As new ideas are 
brought out by one store, others adapt 
them to other places. 
So rapid has been the growth of retail 
rest in these practices, since last 
vear’s demonstration meeting, that a spe- 
public relations study has been 
eloped, called “Public Relations for 
Retailing.” Put out by Advertising Al- 
wnac Services, Inc., the public relations 
minder distributes to several thousand 
retailers a condensed picture of the field. 
A definition has been agreed upon which 
breaks public relations down to “relations 
publics”: community, govern- 
ment, customer, employee, resources, 
competitor, management and investor. 


Offer Graded Ad Hints 


4 good share of credit for the surge of 
public relations consciousness among the 
retailers must go to the Almanac group, 
which publishes a bulky omnibus of se- 


with 7 


lected and graded advertising hints each | 
month for each of six fields (department | 


store, apparel, furniture, financial, food, 
and “little Ads” or departmental special- 
ties), and a weekly magazine called 
What's Happening in the Stores Today. 
The Almanac organization built a fire 
under the subject last fall with a special 
supplement for the big demonstration 
week, and currently is publishing some of 
the most cogent and clear remarks on 
public relations to be found anywhere. 
Up to a year ago, the Advertising Al- 








manac was a Hearst newspaper service, | 
developed under John Mench, general ad- | 
vertising director for that chain. Last | 


April Mench acquired the Almanac from 
Hearst, and moved into independent 
offices. Editor of the service is a live 
young man named Kalman Druck; and 
around Mench is a hard-hitting, ener- 
getic staff which analyzes about 25,000 
store advertisements each month, reports 
on what is good and what is bad, offers 
special counsel to clients who pay an 
annual fee for the service. In the eight 
years that the massive Almanac has been 
published, the editors estimate that be- 
tween two and a half and three million 
ads have been analyzed. They have sev- 
eral thousand customers. 


Bromo-Seltzer Fight 


Emerson Drug Co. opposes 
attempt of government to elimi- 
nate product from market. 


Foop anp Drug ADMINISTRATION offi- 

cials are keeping mum about the seizures 

of Bromo-Seltzer which were initiated 

last week in Atlanta and New York 
BW—Mar11'39,p8) . The seizures made 

front-page news in Atlanta but the F&DA 
ys it had nothing to do with the pub- 
ity and wants “to try the case in 
urt, not in the newspapers.” 


| 


The plain fact is that the F&DA is out | 


eliminate acetanilid bromides from 






Air Condifioning 


You, in your office, will realize 
a new standard of comfort and efficiency 
with Carrier Air Conditioning! You do 
your work faster, better ... you stay 
fresh and clean ... you are shielded 
from the distracting noise and commo- 
tion just outside your window. But your 
office is not the only place where life is 
made happier and more comfortable by 
Carrier Air Conditioning! 


At home, the family forgets summer 
heat and sticky humidity ... even the 
dangers of winter drafts and improper 
ventilation. In theatres, stores, hotels 
...» aboard speeding trains and ocean 
liners . . . everywhere, in fact, through- 
out 99 countries of the world, Carrier 
Air Conditioning provides new health, 
new comfort. . . and for those who serve 
the public, new profits. 


Far from being a “hot weather rem- 
edy,”’ Carrier Air Conditioning proves 
its worth every month of the year. In 
the Spring, for example, it protects you 
from weather variations, assures the 
clean, even, indoor ‘‘climate’’ you prefer. 








In Fall and Winter, Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning removes dirt and dust, provides 
economical heating and adds the proper 
moisture to assure better health. 


Don't wait for hot weather . . . enjoy 
Carrier Air Conditioning now! Learn 
how Carrier, the organization that made 
air conditioning possible for the ‘Queen 
Mary," the U.S. Capitol, and the R.C. A. 
Building can improve your health, your 
comfort, your profits. See the Classified 
Section of your ‘phone directory for the 
nearest Carrier representative — and 
‘phone him today! 


To locate nearest Carrier dealer, 
look in your classified telephone 
directory under ‘Air Conditioning.“ 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk 201 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 
Please send me, without obligation, full 
articulars about Carrier Air Conditioning 

or my office; _) home; store. 





Name_ 
Address 2 
City State 
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Notes and Quotes is a new 
monthly digest of authorita- 
tive current comment on labor 
policies and employee rela- 
tions, published by the Con- 
necticut General primarily as 
a service to its policyholders, 
but now available to any others 
who may be interested. It does 
not editorialize; it reports. 


Each issue brings reports of 
addresses and activities of lead- 
ing industrialists in this field. 
It covers subjects of vital in- 
terest to Business and Industry 
today, such as annual wage 
plans, profit-sharing, employ- 
ee training and_ education, 
employees’ financial security 
and pension plans, and hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

Send us your name and business address 


for our mailing list. Simply clip and mail 
coupon. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Gentlemen: Please put my name on your mail- 
ing list for “Nores and Quotes.” 


Name 


Address 


BUI scscccsiis-skson sina nadbbacinidabnaiciaebnimianaianeidiieiilads 














the market. Bromo-Seltzer wasn’t the 
first target. Also in Atlanta, a seizure 
was made of B C Headache Powders— 
under section 502 (j) of the 1938 Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which 
prohibits shipment of drugs dangerous 
to health when used in the dosage or 
with the frequency suggested on the 
labels. The B C Remedy Co. failed to 
contest the action in the federal District 
Court. Later came the Bromo-Seltzer 
seizures. 

The F&DA has picked a real Tartar in 
Emerson Drug Co. Making Bromo-Seltzer 
is big business. Last year Emerson spent 
nearly $250,000 in magazines and an- 
other $100,000 on radio to advertise 


| Bromo-Seltzer. Emerson is one of the 


stalwarts in the Proprietary Association 


| and can be counted on to fight for its 
product all the way up to the Supreme 
| Court. In a first statement, the com- 


pany points to the fact that Bromo-Selt- 
zer has been used by “millions of people 
over a period of more than 50 years.” 
And the company calls the F&DA’s ac- 


| tion “an arbitrary exercise of power by 
| an administrative authority.” 


| Asthma Specific and the Law 


The Baltimore firm is likely to get 
Maryland legislators to support that con- 


tention. An amusing illustration of what 
| can happen when legislators support 


home firms is the “asthma bill,” mention 
of which will start any Congressman to 
laughing or running. Seems that in Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio, there’s a physician by the 


name of Dr. W. B. Robinson, who puts 


up Dr. Nathan Tucker’s Asthma Specific. 
Since the passage of the new food and 
drug law, he’s been writing his customers 
telling them that the law prohibits him 
from shipping his stuff. Prohibits him, 
that is, unless he prints his “secret” 
formula on his labels. 

Now it happens that the new law 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to promulgate regulations exempting 


| drugs from labeling requirements if dis- 


seminated on physicians’ prescriptions. 
Dr. Robinson has got a bill, introduced 
by Rep. Smith of Ohio, which would 


/ amend that provision so as also to ex- 


empt any drug prescribed by a physi- 
cian on the basis of oral or written in- 
formation given by a patient, provided 


| the drug is not dangerous to health and 


has been effective in relieving the condi- 
tion for which it is prescribed in at least 
1,000 cases per year for the past 20 years. 
A nice job of wrapping up the law to suit 
the product—and one that wouldn’t get 
a second thought save for the storms 
of pathetic protests stirred up by Dr. 
Robinson’s propaganda. 

As it is, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has got up a form letter to answer 
the protests. And on the Hill, Rep. Lea 
has helped Congressmen to bow their 
heads to the storm by appointing a sub- 
committee, with himself as chairman, to 
“consider” the Smith bill. 
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Two Price Battles 


In Los Angeles and Modes: .. 
independents and chains fight 0, - 
price control. 


PrRicE CONTROL ENTHUSIASTS in Cal 
nia appear to be asking for trouble ( 
getting it) by tangling with nati 
retail chains over enforcement of 
state’s pioneer Unfair Practices A 
which forbids sales “below cost of d 
business.” There are two fights in 
courts now: one in Los Angeles, w! 
enforcement forces may be compelled 
grant the contention that “cost of do 
business” varies in different localities ; 
therefore varying mark-ups are pern 
sible under the law; and one in Modes 
from which might emerge a test of | 
loss leader act before the United States 
Supreme Court. The California Supreme 
Court already has ruled that it conforms 
with the state Constitution. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea ( 
became involved in a maze of court ac- 
tions brought to trial in Los Angeles | 
the Food & Grocery Bureau of Southern 
California. This organization of 6,000 
food retailers charged that A. & P. soli 
items at lower prices in one part of tl. 
city than in another. A.& P.’s defens 
which won an injunction in a similar cas 
in Minnesota (BW—May?'38,p25) , was 
that the cost varies in different stores; 
that supermarkets cost less to run than 
the average retail grocery outlet and that 
customers should share in the savings 
This claim was rejected by Superior 
Court Judge Emmet H. Wilson, Los 
Angeles, who issued a temporary injun 
tion—against the A. & P. this time. The 
grocery bureau then instituted several 
contempt proceedings against the chain, 
alleging violations of the injunction. 


Anti-Trust Violation Charged 


Early in this month A. & P. let go a 
blast against the bureau by filing suit 
in federal court for another injunction 
and $250,000 damages from the bureau 


, for alleged violations of anti-trust laws 


The suit charged the bureau with “fix 
ing prices,” “misrepresenting the scope 
and provisions of the unfair practices 
law,” and “attempting to get support of 
retailers by inducing manufacturers to 
create resale price maintenance con 
tracts.” A. & P. ran ads in Los Angeles 
newspapers condemning the mark-up to 
8% from 6% by the bureau and listing 
some 25 prices which were below thx 
mark-up, but not below cost. 

The bureau was preparing a blast o! 
its own when a truce was called by bot! 
sides. Both parties agreed to withdraw 
all court actions and to divide the south 
ern California trading area into six zones 
with a cost survey to be made of each 
area for mark-up bases. This means that 
a mark-up on an A. & P. item in Santa 
Barbara might legally be higher than in 
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Lone Beach. With this major change in 
ement policy, A. & P. will conform 
bureau’s price program. 
Meanwhile, in the first criminal action 
. brought under the “loss leader” 
_a grand jury in Modesto County 
veek indicted four northern Cali- 

. officials of the Sontag Drug Stores 
violation of the measure. 

Penalties under the criminal section 
of the act run to a maximum fine of 
¢1.000 for each violation, or imprison- 
nt for six months, or both. However, 
most observers feel that the case will be 
a boomerang, since, if necessary, Sontag 
may carry the issue to the state Supreme 
Court for a ruling on the Constitution- 
ality of the section providing for criminal 
prosecution (the cases on which the 
state court based its ruling upholding 
the measure involved only civil actions) . 
Finally, Sontag may test the validity of 
the law before the U.S. Supreme Court. 


‘ 
tort 


me 


Milk Price Reduction 


Minneapolitans offered im- 
mediate discount for volume pur- 
chases; union silent. 


Ox Marca 1 the enterprising Northland 
Milk & Ice Cream Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn. instituted a new retail price plan 
which gives the volume purchaser of 
creamery products an immediate cash 
discount. The plan works this way: milk 
costs 11¢ a quart, any additional quarts 
bought at the same delivery cost 9¢— 
and the two cent reduction on additional 


units is also available on cheese, cream, | 


and every Northland product except 
butter. 

This latest stage in the evolution of a 
price plan in Minneapolis is the result of 
several months’ experimentation (BW— 
Jani’38,p29; Jan15°38,p31). Since No- 
vember, 1938, Northland has had an even 
more radical price spread at Lake Min- 
netonka, a suburban area 18 miles from 
Minneapolis. The discount there is 4¢ 
per item, but the original cost of the first 
item is 1¢ more than in Minneapolis. 
Thus, milk is 12¢ a quart with 4 cents off 


© for each extra bottle. Edwin S. Elwell, 


the president of Northland, says, in com- 
menting on the Minnetonka experiment: 


| “This plan has shown an increase in busi- 
. I 


ess each month since we inaugurated it, 


and the profits are much better than when 


we operated at flat prices.” 

This particular plan, with an increase 
for the first purchase, drew protests from 
the Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees 


Union, who feared it would cause unem- | 
ployment—since it would be to the cus- | 


tomer’s advantage to make large pur- 
chases fewer times per week—when it 
Was suggested for Minneapolis. North- 


lanl substituted a monthly rebate of | 


*("" for all purchases over four dollars 


ani there have been no open protests | 


ist the new arrangement. 
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America depends on the 
electrical industry, for light, 
heat, clothes, power and a 
multitude of daily necessities. 


Specifications for flooring to sup- 
port this vital industry required abso- 
lute reliability, extreme durability, and 
low upkeep. Over 4,000,000 square 
feet of Kreolite Blocks were selected 
for large electrical plants alone. 























Control over seasoned, selected 
lumber and raw preservative materials 
and high standards of inspection in- 
sure the quality and uniformity of 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors. 





















For economy and efficiency, de- 
mand Kreolite. Accept no substitute. 
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J-M’s Housing Guilds 


4,78%h dealer “graduates” 
from course promoted by Johns- 
Manville. 


TROUBLE WITH THE BUILDING industry— 
according to Lewis H. Brown, Johns- 
Manville president—has been poor mer 
chandising. Which was why, four years 
ago, J-M sponsored the National Hous- 
ing Guild and began training courses to 
educate building material dealers. Last 
week in Chicago, the 4,789th dealer 
“graduated” from a Guild “school.” To 
get his diploma, this dealer, along with 
425 others, paid his own expenses for a 
nine-day course on how to merchandise 
new houses and do modernization jobs 
on old ones, and he passed a rigid ex- 
amination. Four Guild schools have been 


held so far this year—at Dallas, Cleve- 
land, Oakland, and Chicago. Another 
is now being held in Atlantic City, the 
sixth opens soon in Atlanta, the seventh 
on April 14 at Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Result of the Guild’s efforts since 1935 
has been the organization of hundreds of 
local Housing Guilds in communities 
throughout the nation. Contractors, sub- 
contractors, architects, realty men, 
financing agents, as well as the “edu- 
cated” building material dealers, are 
linked together in these guilds. Thus 
when consumers shop for homes or re- 
modelling, the guilds give them a one- 
stop service. Main feature of the pro- 
gram this year will be the promotion of 
14 Guildway homes. These house plans, 
ready for a local architect’s adaptation 
to local needs, will be aggressively mer- 
chandised as examples of what the home- 
buyer can secure in the 1939 market. 
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MARKETING ANGLES 





Moses vs. Billboards 
Rosert Moses, New York Park ¢ 


missioner, continues to make things 
for the outdoor advertising business 
Moses doesn’t like billboards p 
panels, the trade calls them—and . 
this vear distributed an elaborate 
chure calling for legislative control 
he’s writing to stockholders of comp 
affiliated with the Outdoor Advert 
Association of America, telling then 
refusal to cooperate with him in the 
tection of New York City parkway 
not only contrary to the public int 
but stupid from the point of vi 
stockholders such as yourself.” F< 
the heat, the Outdoor Advertising A 





Packing Food in Balloons by the New Cryovac Method 





Packing food—any food—in balloons for 
quick-freezing, storage, and delivery. by 
the Cryovac Method is simple. Take the 
case of a chicken. First comes a latex 
rubber balloon of the right size (big for 





Fourth, the vacuum is released. The 
chicken finds itself loosely swathed in 
chilled latex. Clothed thus in rubber, it 
runs little risk of dessication and “freezer 
burns” during quick-freezing by any 


beef—small for sweet corn). It must be 
the kind of balloon that will stay 
stretched when chilled. Second, the bal- 
loon is stretched by the operator over 
the mouth of a chilled container whose 


method. Evaporation losses are impos- 
sible. Fifth, air is withdrawn from the 
package to eliminate oxidation, the en- 
emy of all foods. Last step is to seal 
the package and dunk it in hot water. 





interior may be evacuated at the t 
of a pedal. Third, the pedal is tou 
and the balloon is drawn into 
vacuum, thus making the hand insert 
of the chicken both easy and qu 





The dunking process makes the balloon 
taut and transparent. Dewey and Alm 
Chemical Company, Cambridge, Ma 
control Cyrovaec in both Americas : 
the British Empire. 


i 
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cia : 
t it does not oppose proper zoning 


,tion, that the association does a 


thorough job of self-regulation, | 
that most billboard “eyesores” are | 


p by companies not affiliated with 
\ssociation. 


Expect Wool Labeling 

Cuances are that the Schwartz-Martin 
wool! labeling bill will get through this 
cession of Congress. Actually passed last 
vear by the Senate, it got stymied in the 
Hl se in the rush for adjournment. 
Tipoff on probable passage now is the 


fact that nothing new has come out of | 
he hearings which the Senate Commerce | 
| 


Committee has completed, and which a 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


subcommittee is winding up. Wool grow- | 


ers have been agitating for 30 years for 
legislation that would put labels on wool 
products to show the percentage of the 
wool that is virgin and the percentage 
reclaimed, and whether other fibers, such 


as rayon and cotton, have been added. | 


But it’s the ever stronger voice of con- 


sumers, singing the same tune, that is ! 
doing the most to drown out the oppo- | 


sition of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. 
Fighting the Patman Bill 


Wricut Patman’s death-to-the-chains 
bill doesn’t seem to have a ghost of a 


chance this session, but retail lobbies are | 


working away for all they’re worth. Re- 
publicans are the objects of their affec- 
tions right now. Meantime, the chains 
are busy consolidating their position with 
labor groups. The argument there is that 
chain extinction would throw out of 


work a lot of organized labor—and | 


workers in independent stores are hard 
to unionize. 


World’s Fair Contest 


Four DIFFERENT BRANDS of toiletries— 
Colgate, Palmolive, Cashmere Bouquet, 
and Vaseline—are getting together to 
sponsor a contest designed to cash in on 
the desire of millions of Americans to see 
one or both of the world’s fairs. Adver- 
tising Agents Benton & Bowles thought 
up the joint promotion, in which 100 
first prizes, consisting of transportation 
to either New York or San Francisco, 


plus $150 for spending money, will go to | 


the writers of the 100 best letters on the 
subject, “I want to see the (New York) 
(San Francisco) World’s Fair _ be- 


” 


Cause .. 


Kill Georgia Chain Bill 


Groroia’s Senate THIS WEEK killed the | 


proposed chain store bill, which would 
have taxed chains $10 to $750 per store, 


n is busy making its position clear 


Varketing 


Why Dad! 
Do YOU Question the Future? 


AD may question. During his lifetime he's seen electric 
lights replace oil lamps; the widespread installation of 
sanitary plumbing and central heating. He's seen the growth 
of the automobile and the radio; the development of the air- 
plane, the motion picture, and the electric refrigerator. Dad, 
somewhat like the Patent Office official who, long before 
1900, is said to have resigned because he thought all the 
worthwhile inventions had been made, sometimes finds it 
dificult to share his son's enthusiasm for the future. 


But Dad forgets that the forces which have made America 
the most prosperous nation in the world are working more 
effectively today than ever before. They are the forces of 
American industry—creating more goods for more people at less 
cost—developing new products, constantly improving them, 
making them so inexpensive that more millions of people can 
buy them. That's the process by which the American 
standard of living has been made the highest in the world 
And because American industry is applying it today with 
ever-increasing vigor, still greater progress is assured for 
the future. 


In this progress, General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen play an important part. Their efforts today are 
directed to the task of creating still higher living standards 
for the people of this country. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Visit THE G-E— “‘HOUSE OF MAGIC’ AT THE FAIRS 


nding on the number of units in the 
n anywhere in the country. Georgia's 
vent tax, based solely on stores located 
e state, remains unchanged. Last ses- | 
a similar bill was killed in the Sen- | 
also after having passed the House. 
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Because Of Hyatt 


A PASSING SHADOW on a broad 
trail of concrete... your car speeds 
on...scarcely a sound. You sit in 
the cushions, relaxed and rested, 
enjoying a ride as swift and silent 
as an arrow in flight, as soothing as 
a tropical breeze. There’s the feel 
of sound construction all around 
you ... strength knit into silence. 


Little thought to the Hyatt Quiet 
bearings that contribute to this 
smoothness of operation... to 
making highways “Quiet Ways”... 
to making highways “Hyattways.” 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J., Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and San Francisco. 


In addition to automotive applications, Hyatt precision manu- 
facture and dependable performance is found in industrial, 
agricultural, railroad, and other equipment Hyatts serve. 
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Keen Tractor Rival 


International Harvester 
to spend $12,000,000, make 
priced model. 


EXPERIENCED PEEKERS behind the 
began working up to an apex of int 
recently. The occasion was a ser 
releases, from an ordinarily uncom: 
cative corporation, that began to 
as though it might all be leading 

something still bigger. 

Every few days since last Januar 
seen on the financial pages som: 
nouncement from International 
vester Co. of a sum in seven figure 
extending and modernizing this or 
plant. All told, these announcer 
total $12,000,000. One million is 
spent on the motor truck engine 
at Indianapolis; $3,000,000 on the tr 
works at Chicago; $3,000,000 on « 
ping the Milwaukee works for m 
large castings and two new, small « 
engines; $5,000,000 on enlarging 
Farmall tractor plant at Rock Island 
re-laying out its internal arrangem 


y 


am 


Translated into terms of products and 


added together, these announcen 
looked suspiciously like something ir 
tractor line. Sure enough, last 
produced the bare admission that 
company will put out a new low-; 
tractor. No dates, specifications, or pr 
have been given out, but it is known t 
the new tractor will be in the $500 « 
perhaps selling for even less. 


Wants to Keep Position 


Harvester is interested in a low-pr 


tractor to retain its top position in tract 


or volume. Its total percentage, w 


still tops, has dropped rather consistent 


year after year. For several years t! 


trend has been all toward the little tr: 


ors that a quarter-section grain farm « 


use to good advantage. Other manufac- 


turers have been getting the gravy. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 


been the principal gainer by Harvester 


holding back. It increased its shar 


the tractor volume from 3.2% in 1929 t 


11.8% in 1936, and there is every i 
cation that it continued to increasé 
proportion in °37 and ’38. Starting 
a few years ago with a little ma 
that tremendously broadened the tra 
dealer’s selling field, Allis-Chalmers 
dominated this section of the indus 
Its rubber-tired unit sells at $495, 


until 1988 the farmer who wanted a! 


chine in this price range had no ot 


choice. Last year Deere & Co. came ut 


with a tractor at the same price, but 

hard selling against the establis 

Allis-Chalmers competition. 
International Harvester’s chea 
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tractor last year sold at $835 with rub- 
ber tires, $625 with steel wheels. The 
1939 price list cuts this by $68, but it 
‘; still $272 over the smallest Allis- 


Chalmers unit and $172 over the Model 
H on which Deere is pinning its hopes 


es oe 


at $595. 
I: is doubtful whether Harvester can 
have its new small tractor ready for 
delivery before next fall’s selling season, 
if then. About the only plants where the 
new line could be made in volume large 
enough to justify the low price would be 
the Farmall plant at Rock Island or the 
tractor works at Chicago. With these in 
the throes of expansion and moderniza- 
tion programs of $5,000,000 and $3,000.- 
000 respectively, it seems likely that 
neither one can get going very soon. Best 
guess is that Rock Island will assemble 
the tractor, and the new plant space there 
js still several months away from pro- 
duction. 

Probable reason why Harvester has 
not gone into the low-price tractor field 
until now is that it simply lacked the 


production facilities, and hoped the small 
units would prove to be a passing fad. 
The company has‘some substantial plants 
that have been built and equipped in 
the past few years, but most of these 
are pretty busy turning out such fast- 
moving lines as trucks and truck parts. 


Activities of Other Companies 


Other farm implement companies are 
busily working on low-price tractor lines, 
but there seems little likelihood that most 
of these will be out this year. On the 
same day Harvester announced its new 
Cleveland Tractor Co. 


line, however, 


entered the medium low-price field with | 


a wheeled unit at $595 and crawler 
units at $875 and $895, the cheapest 


prices available for crawlers anywhere. | 
And the big mail-order houses have re- | 


cently brought out new tractors priced 
between $300 and $400—but so much 
smaller and lighter in power that they 
are more like garden tractors, and are 
expected to offer no serious competition 
for the 8500 class. 








NEW PRODUCTS 








No “Blown” Patterns 
PuoTroGRAPH sHOWs how the new Rem- 
ington-du Pont Crimp eliminates the top 
wad in a shotgun shell and with it the 
cause of “blown” or irregular shot pat- 
terns which let birds fly through un- 
harmed. The three stages of production 
of the new crimp are shown from left 








cs 9 i 
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to right: the mouth of the first shell is 
puckered or folded; the second is closed; 
the third is sealed with a waxed paper 
disk for waterproofing and load identifi- 
The fourth is a standard shell. 
For the time being Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., will supply its 
Shurshot Kleanbore Shells with the new 
crimp in loads for trap and skeet shoot- 
ing only. 


cation. 


Viscous Liquid Heater 


SINCE THE First TIME that “Bunker C” 
or “No. 6 Fuel” oil was used in an oil 
burner, there has been a problem of heat- 
ing it to make it flow freely. Now the 
Lines Thermal Electric Conduction Sys- 
tem for Heating Viscous Liquids heats the 
entire pipe line with a special electrical 
transformer, controlling the heat at all 
points thermostatically, and making the 
pipe itself one long heating unit. Patents 
¢ pending in the name of Albert G. Pur- 


due Associates, 308 Wooster St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Flow Ratio Control 


Rate or FLow of one liquid or gas may 
be controlled automatically in definite 
ratio to another with the new Bristol 
Flow Ratio Controller of The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. Ratio may be 
changed at any time by turning a knob. 


Rear Door Safety Catch 


To EASE THE MINDs of automobile driv- 
ers when children, sample cases, brief 
cases, and other valuable impedimenta 





are bobbing around unguarded in the rear 
seat, Michigan Die Casting Co., 11831 
Charlevoix, Detroit, is making a Rear 
Door Safety Catch Unit which makes im- 
possible the opening of the rear door un- 
til the front door is opened. It is installed 
quickly on almost any two-door sedan 


with a set screw. General Motors has 


Production 5 





We take a big interest 
in FOOD 


— not as gourmets, but as engineers. During 
our business hours food is something that has 
to be ground, sorted, sifted, milled, mixed 
cooked, canned, and transported. For these 
and other processes involved in its prepara 
tion. Sprout-Waldron engineers have design 
ed and built an interesting number of ma 
chines which shorten the interval between 
raw material and finished product—machines 
that pay dividends from the start 
think there are processes in your own plant 
that might be done better, quicker or cheap 
er we will be glad to give you an expert 


If you 


and impartial opinion. No fee, no obligation 


+ 


~ENGINEERS —-MANUFACTURERS 


MUNCY- PENNSYLVANIA 


———— 

















Back of the music and speech that comes 
into your home through the magic of radio, 
are trained engineers, and expensive equip- 
ment. The programs must be on schedule 
and reach you clearly. 

Many precision parts made by Mallory and 
its Yaxley Manufacturing Division are at 


work in broadcasting equipment .. . plugs, 
jacks, switches, volume controls, transmit- 
ting condensers and many others. Each con- 
tributes greatly towards maintaining the 


high fidelity of modern radio transmission. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Cable Address — Pelmolio 


PR. MALLORY & CO. inc 
PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 


AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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3800 firms have 


already inquired about this new 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 














At the 
Precision Grinding 
Wheel Co. in Phila- 
delphia, the testing 
of grinding wheels 
is controlled by 
Polyspeed Motors. 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED 


When adjustable-speed motors 
are required, consult Crocker- 
Wheeler. A great deal of ex- 
perience is at your service— 
long years of building D.C. 
adjustable-speed motors (speed 
adjusted by field control or by 
voltage control); of building 
slip-ring, variable-speed mo- 
tors, Of squirrel-cage multi- 
speed motors. The addition of 
the A.C. Polyspeed Motor 
places us in position to make 
unbiased recommendations for 
any application. If you have 
an adjustable-speed problem, 
consult Crocker-W beeler. 


ee 





MOTOR 


(Left) Regulator bandle changes the 
speed electrically. (Right) With the 
preset bead, push button control se- 
lects fixed speeds. 





Here is 1939’s answer to the problem of adjustable 
motor-speed control. The rightness of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Polyspeed Motor was instantly recognized. 
From the appearance of only one advertisement, in 
a list of business papers, 3800 firms wrote in for “the 
full details immediately.” 

We would like to send them to you, too. Meantime, 
here are the high spots . . . Polyspeed is an adjust- 
able-speed motor for operation on alternating cur- 
rent; built in 1, 2, 3, 5 and 71/4, horsepower sizes— 
for 220, 440 or 550 volts; 3 phase, 60 cycle opera- 
tion . . . Polyspeed provides fully continuous speed 
regulation—with no rheostat losses; high starting 
torque—300 or 400%, if desired; regenerative brak- 
ing; remote and automatic control of speed, if de- 
sired. 

Polyspeed permits an infinite number of specds. 
With hand control—turning the regulator handle 
changes the speed electrically. Or—with preset head 
—push button control permits selection among 2 to 6 
fixed speeds. 

We invite you to write—on your business or pro- 
fessional letterhead—for complete and illustrated 
data on Polyspeed Motors—pioneered by Crocker- 
Wheeler. And on any of the lines of motors and 
generators listed below—or on flexible couplings— 
we would also welcome your inquiry. 


CROCKER-WHEELER 


POLYSPEED MOTORS 
1TO 7% HP 


DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 
46 TO 5,000 HP 


POLYPHASE INDUCTION MOTORS 


M4 TO 10,000 HP 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 
15 TO 10,000 HP 


ud DIRECT CURRENT GENERATORS 
UP TO 7,500 Kw. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT GENERATORS 
UP TO 0,000 KV.A 


MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 





. UP TO 7,500 Kw. 
eases eae FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
UP TO 200 HP. 

SO YEARS OF PIONEERING 





CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 
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added the unit to its “approved ; 
sory” list for Chevrolet and mar 
its other cars. 

Air Conditioning Unit 
DesiGNeD TO TAKE the place of a hy 


radiator in the office or the living 
the Perham Air Conditioning U; 











compact enough to set in a recess under 


a window yet provides all the funct 

of year-round air conditioning. Perliam 
Products, Inc., 1838 N. Wacker Dr.. ‘ 
cago, makes it in seven standard ca; 
ties for quick attachment to heating 
water pipes or to a source of di 
expansion refrigerant. 


Centra-Cook Top 

Prime FEATURE in the newly redesi; 
1939 line of Quality Gas Ranges of Rob 
erts & Mander Stove Co., Hatboro, Pa 
is the Centra-Cook Top which provides 
working space for two people at a tim 
and prevents the upsetting of pans. Other 





features include high efficiency insulated 
oven and broiler, deep-well cooker for 
French fries, oven light, and Chime-O- 
Stat oven control which rings a bell w 
desired heat is reached. 


Fisherman’s Barometer 


RESEARCH HAS DETERMINED that ‘4 
times out of 100 fishing is best under 
high or rising barometric pressure, 4 
worst under low or falling pressure,” 
cording to Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies, Rochester, N. Y., in an announce- 
ment of the new Taylor Fisherman’ 
Barometer. 


Automatic Postal Scale 


To ASCERTAIN THE POSTAGE required in 
any parcel post zone on any packave 
weighing from one oz. to 70 Ib., set t) 


{ 


; 
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« button on the Detecto Postometer 
to the zone of its address, toss the pack- 
on n the 16$x13-in. platform, and read 
the bad news. Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc., 
Main & Water Streets, Brooklyn, equips 





ts new product with an illuminated dial | 
wnd makes provision for changing postal 
rates, if any. 
. > 
™ Rite-Line 
\ L1GHT ToucH on the space bar of the 


Rite-Line Copyholder moves copy up 
two, or three spaces as desired. Rite- | 














Line Corp., 48 W. 48th St., New York, 
makes it for typists and accounting ma- 
chine operators. Extension guides are 
available for wide columnar sheets. 











PRODUCTION ANGLES 





Nylon Progress 
Since NEws oF du Pont’s Nylon broke 
loose last fall (BW—Oct29'38,p18) there 
have been many inquiries concerning the 
present production status of the “syn- 
thetic fiber-forming substance” which is 
derived from coal, air, and water. Defini- 
tive word comes from the Nylon Division 
of the du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., 
that sufficient material is now coming 
from the initial pilot plant to permit 
the following products to be produced 
the following manufacturers: Nylon 
fishing line—Ashaway Line & Twine Co., 
\shaway, R. I.; Nylon fishing line lead- 
ers—Lyon & Coulson, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Nylon sewing thread—Premier Thread 
t Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and Belding- 
). Heminway—Corticelli Co., New York; 
Nylon “Exton” bristles for Dr. West 
toothbrushes—Weco Products Co., Chi- 
zo. Some Nylon yarn is being sup- 
ed to certain key stocking manufac- 





" turers for experimental purposes, but the 
; mmercial production of stockings made 
; of the new fiber will probably have 
wait until about a year from now, 
- | when the new Nylon plant located at 
Seaford, Del., will itself be ready for 
s production, 


Millionth Tire 

Forp tre No. 1 was built July 30, 1937, 
2 an experimental pilot plant. By Jan. 
p 1938, the $6,000,000 Rouge tire plant | 
' Ford Motor Co., was in production. | 


as 














CARRY z 


STACK BP 


Pioneers for 20 years in straight gas power for greater economy and 24-hour uninterrupted service. 
Pioneers of seated center control for greater vision, comfort and safety. Write for new catalog of 
action pictures today. TOWMOTOR CO., 1246 East I52nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Sales Offices in 
22 Principal Cities. 


CUT MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 


\ 























No matter what your business, paper is an important “raw material.” 


It could not function without paper for its records—with no means 
to contact customers by mail. 


Neenah’s fine rag content business papers have been standard for 
important letterheads and business forms more than a half a century. 
They are strong where strength is needed—permanent where long life 
is required—attractive in outward appearance. And their cost is little 
more than for the cheapest papers. 


Write for the story of how Neenah’s papers are made, and for samples. 
Ask your printer to use a Neenah paper. 


. "a ee 2 ) 1 pe ; 

~ = Kag Content Bonds, Ledgers, ndex and Lights eights 
t ( ( r 

MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH paper company, NEENAH, WiS 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS - FINE BUSINESS PAPERS - FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Washington Senators Crossing the Bar 





As the Washington hotel employees’ 
strike continued this week, many 
Washington notables were in the em- 


Tire No. 1,000,000 rolled from the pro- 
duction lines this month. 


Gas and Electricity 

FIGURES ACCUMULATED by Edison Elec 
tric Institute indicate that 113,850,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. of electric energy were pro- 
duced in 1938 by the nation’s electric 
light and power industry. Figures accum- 
ulated by American Gas Association in- 
dicate that some 172,500,000,000 cu.ft. 
of natural gas averaging 1,100 Btu per 
cu.ft. were sold for electric generation 
in steam power plants during 1938. Since 
this amount of gas will generate some 
12,650,000,000 kw.-hr. of electricity, 
A.G.A. points out that credit for 11% 
of all electricity generated might be said 
to belong to gas. 


Tool Progress Show 

Wuen tHe American Society of Tool 
Engineers took over Detroit’s Conven- 
tion Hall this week (BW—Mar!11’'39, 
p42) for its 2nd Annual Machine Tool 
and Progress Exhibition, about 250 
manufacturers showed their latest and 
best developments to approximately 
50,000 industrial executives and engi- 
neers. As was true last year, the 1939 
show leaned more to “small tools” than 
to machine tools, although there was a 
healthy sprinkling of the latter, running 
from gear finishing to welding equipment. 
Prime reason for preponderance of small 
tools is that the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association permits its members 
to exhibit machine tools only at its own 
show scheduled for Cleveland this fall. 
At the A\S.T.E. annual meeting, the so- 


ciety’s “fact-finding” committee _ pre- 


sented its first report on effects of ma- 
chine tools on jobs and living standards. 


barrassing position of having to cross 
a picket line at least twice daily. 
Sniped by the cameraman, at the 


Mayflower, were (left to right), Se 
Carter Glass, Sen. John Bank} 
and Sen. J. Hamilton Lewis. 
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“Best” Unemployment Insurance 


Gerard Swope’s praise of the Wisconsin law is 


supported by employers there. They find that it cuts rates 
of firms that stabilize employment. 


Untit Gerarp Swope, president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., advocated before the 
House Ways and Means Committee un- 
employment insurance on the Wisconsin 
plan, few business men knew that Wis- 
consin operates under a system materially 
different from those prevailing in most 
other states. They pricked up their ears 
at his assertion, “If business and indus- 
try had this incentive in all the states, 
thousands of workers could be given as- 
surance of a minimum annual wage which 
is not being done today because we have 
no provision in the law to encourage it.” 

Wisconsin had its own particular 
brand of unemployment insurance law 
more than three years ahead of any other 
state. Its law was passed in 1982. 
Monthly contributions on payrolls by 
covered employees have been paid since 
July 1, 1934. In July of 1936 workers 
began drawing benefits. Instead of groan- 
ing about it as another tax, Wisconsin 
employers are predominantly enthusi- 
astic about the law. 

Unemployment insurance laws fall into 
three broad classes: (1) individual em- 


ployer reserves, often called the Wiscon- 


sin plan; (2) pooled funds without 


perience rating, the New York type 


A 


law; (3) pooled funds with automat 
experience rating. Advocates of the first 


two classes were at each other’s thr 


10 years ago, and still are. 


Incentive to Stabilize Jobs 


Under the Wisconsin plan what 


employer pays into the system is credit: 
to his individual account, payments t 


his unemployed workers come out of t 


individual account. By stabilizing 
employment sufficiently, he can rea 
happy stage where his account has eno 
money in it to provide for all forese« 
unemployment, so he has to pay not 
at all until the situation changes. ‘1 
he has a strong, direct incentive to 
bilize his employment. 


Principal argument against this syste! 
is that an employer with a particular) 


poor record of stabilizing might i: 


liability against his fund for so ma 
benefit payments that it would be « 
before his workers recei 


hausted 
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Glad ALL his 
washrooms 


are off the 


Grease ON THEIR HANDS—the 
boss and Tom step into the plant 
washroom. It’s a matter of seconds 
to clean up with soap, hot water, 
and soft, absorbent ScotTissue 
Towels. And it’s a matter of pride 
to both Tom and his boss that their 
firm provides adequate, well- 
equipped washrooms for all, 

Here is one of the easiest, yet 
most effective ways you can start 
a practical industrial relations pro- 
gram in your plant. What’s more 
—it may actually save you money. 


ScotTissue Towels are specially 
processed to make them soft and 
“s-t-r-e-t-c-h-y.” That’s why they 
go further, cost less per year. 
Neat, dustproof metal cabinets 
keep ScotTissue Towels absolutely 
sanitary. Clean, fresh towels for 
every wash help check sickness and 
disease—reduce overhead by cut- 
ting time lost through illness. 


SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY SERVICE 
can help you arrange your wash- 
rooms to increase efficiency by re- 
lieving congestion;.reduce over- 
head expense; jand create good will 
among employees. A Scott Wash- 
room Survey will be made of your 
washrooms without obligation, 
Please write: Scott Pape» Com- 
pany, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Scot TissuE TOWELS 


. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries 


Copr., 1998, Scott Paper Company 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF AND 
SCOTTOWELS FOR HOME USE 


LU 


Dall Feder 
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everything to which they are entitled 
under the law. Wisconsin recognized this 
weakness, amended the law to divert 
from the individual employer's reserve 
all interest earned on these moneys. In- 
terest now goes into a so-called balancing 
account, which exists solely for paying 
benefits to workers of any employer 
whose individual reserve is overdrawn. 


Drawback in N. Y. Law Cited 

Under the New York law, all em- 
ployers’ contributions go into a pooled 
fund, all benefit payments to workers 
come out of this fund. Plainly, this fund 
will last the same length of time for all 
unemployed workers in the state. But 
it gives the individual employer utterly 
no incentive to regularize his own em- 
ployment. To offset this objection some 
states’ laws provide for automatic rating 
of employers according to how stable 
their employment has been, with con- 
tribution rates levied on each employer 
according to his rating. 

Employers who have plants operating 
under the Wisconsin plan with its bal- 
ancing account and also under the laws 
of any state which has a pooled fund 
with automatic experience rating, seem 
to feel that one is about as good as the 


other. A thoughtful minority of them 
favor the Wisconsin plan as more diffi- 
cult to reduce to purely political control. 

Last week, citing Wisconsin’s experi- 
ence, New York City department store 
executives and representatives of retail 
groups urged before the joint legislative 
committee on Social Security that merit 
or experience rating be incorporated into 
the New York law. 

The Social Security Board recom- 
mended the pooled-fund type, and organ- 
ized labor backed it as providing more 
annual cash to pay benefits with. So 44 
states and territories have pooled-fund 
laws. Of these, 26 have automatic ex- 
perience rating; seven have rating powers 
vested in the state commission; 11 con- 
tain provisions for study of ratings. 

Employer’s reserves prevail in six 
states. Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Ne- 
braska credit all of the employer’s con- 
tribution to his individual reserve. Indi- 
ana, South Dakota, and Oregon place 
part of his contribution in a pooled re- 
serve. Vermont gives the employer his 
choice, so firms with stable employment 
are attracted into an individual reserve 
system, those with high peaks and valleys 
into the pooled-fund system. 

This year—the first when rate reduc- 





friend advised me to send him to Oxford Academy. 
understand how to make them WANT to study. 
He graduated with 

The 









“Yes, my Bill is with me in the business now and doing a BS vs x 
job. Five years ago | was fearful that he would never mak 

never amount te much. He was a } his studies and seemed to 
have no interest in serious things. Had too much money—was spoiled, 
perhaps. Didn't tike his studies; had never learned how to study—a 


“The man who runs that school is a whizz with boys. Seems to 
Bill Wsashed right 
ahead. Refused to » ik Bermuda with me, and entered M.1.T. easily. 


secret? Individualized Education, the Socratic-Psychological 

Method discovered by Dr. Joseph M. Weidberg, and successfully used 
him for thirty years, meets the individual requirements of each 
udent and teaches him how to study and concentrate, Scholastic 


rs saved. 
pony a@ man has found help for his son at this institution where 


only 15 boys receive instruction. Excellent home life in beautiful 
home. Enroll at any time. Registrar, P.O. Box 0-95, Pleasantville, N.J. 


OXFORD ACADEMY 











MINNEAPOLIS 














Park Department, Seattle, Wash. 





Leading Cities use Toro Mowers. 


Municipal Park Systems demand the highest quality in mowing | 
machinery. The hours of service are long, the type of work exacting. | 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Baltimore, Des Moines, Seattle and hundreds 
of leading cities use Toro Power Mowers. 


A Beautiful Catalog on Request—State Size of Lawn | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MINNESOTA | 
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tions are possible under the law 
—a good many Wisconsin employ: 
paying as low as 1% state unempk 
tax on payrolls, because of their 
lent records in providing stable e: 
ment. Almost everywhere else, 

New York, the rate is 2.7%. Son 
Wisconsin employers are paying : 
as 3.2%, for cause. Not until 194 
any other state’s employers begin t: 
fit from similar excellence under | 
perience rating plan. Statewide 

are not vet available for Wiscons 
it is generaliy estimated by close st 
of the situation that in 1939 emp 
will save amounts well up into 
figures by reason of their demons 
ability to give stable employment 


Individual Reserves Favored 


From time to time since 1936 the Ws 
consin Manufacturers Associatio 
polled its membership on preference for 
types of unemployment benefit la) 
also has solicited individual test 
bearing on the law’s functioning. T} 
is always close to 100% in favor of | 
individual reserve type of law. Th 
tionnaires show many examples of stabil- 
ization brought about by the law 

The Schuster department stores, for 
instance, stabilized employment by sub- 
stituting departmental sales events for 
storewide sales events, spreading 
partmental moves (such as at Christ: 
over longer periods, pre-planning 
tenance and capital expenditures to avoid 
peaks, training employees to perform 
more types of work, using outside « 
tractors to avoid peak employment 
Allis-Chalmers has developed transfer 
rather than layoff. Bucyrus-Erie tig 
ened employment controls and reduced 
actual payment of unemployment bene- 
fits to one-tenth of what was expected 
by pre-law experience. 


Savings in Reorganized W ork 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. figured 
theoretical benefit payments in the years 
between when the law was passed and 
when unemployment benefits became 
payable. Its computations showed tha 
benefit payments to workers would ha 
been for 1934 $33,500; for 1935 $16,000 
for the first half of 1936 $6,000. Putting 
into effect the discovery that inventor 
could be taken without shutting down 
the plant, the firm in the second half of 
the year—when benefit payments act 
ally began—had it so organized that pay- 
ments to unemployed workers totaled 
only $30.60. 

Anson & Gilkey Co., millwork 
facturers, now book business ahead to 
avoid peaks, concentrate cold season 
sales efforts in the South, contract with 
customers for periodic deliveries, cen- 
tralize employment control, manufacture 
products to a more finished state than 
previously, diversified their lines. 

General observation is that the Wis- 
consin law has induced almost all Wis- 
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employers to reduce their seasonal 
tions, has shown many of them 
flatten these out altogether. Cyc- 
jical fuctuations, such as hit the heavy 
ndustries by the spring of 1938, have 
not yielded so successfully to treatment. 
: Gerard Swope’s idea that a Wisconsin 
olan law adopted by all the states would 
—_ t great increases in guaranteed 
oneal employment may be a little opti- 

But certainly the plan would tend 
to stabilize employment by giving em- 
ployers @ dollars-and-cents incentive too 
strong and too direct to ignore. 


consi! 
fluctua 
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Oppose Wage Ruling 
Labor members of wool 


committee fight 36¢ minimum. 
Andrews must decide. 


Farner TIME WAS STEPPING on the heels 
of Elmer Andrews this week, and there 
was some indication that the old boy 
would catch up with the wage-hour ad- 
ministrator and pass him. The calendar 
will up interstate wage minimums from 
25¢ to 30¢ an hour on next Oct. 24; a 
growing question was whether Andrews’ 
industrial advisory committees could 
move that fast. 

To begin with, Andrews appointed 
textile committees in accordance with the 
law, which allows employer-employee- 
public groups to recommend higher mini- 
mums for the Administrator's approval. 
But this week the biggest textile com- 
mittee (cotton-rayon-silk) had the jit- 
ters, Was preparing to meet on March 21 
to explore its own disagreements, and a 
smaller textile committee (wool) was 
on the spot because of what seemed to 
be a premature and blundering recom- 
mendation. 


Wool Committee’s Decision 


Recently the wool committee decided 
to reoommend a 36¢ rate, which sur- 
prised everybody. Very few workers in 
the industry get less than 40¢ at present, 
and another peculiarity was that the 
chief textile committeeman, Donald M. 
Nelson, was not in Washington when 
the committee made up its mind (he 
was out on the West Coast). Reporters 
ho have been watching the committees 
eel that to some extent the wool com- 
nittee’s decision was the result of a 
ombination of employer-plus-public rep- 
esentation against the labor delegates. 
Vith the big textile committee talking 
tbout a minimum of 32¢ or 33¢ an hour, 
ool men were not inclined to establish 
| 7¢ or 8¢ differential—an attitude which 
he other textile men thoroughly appre- 
lated 
a tever the reason, it seemed clear 
tus week that changes would be sought 

the 36¢ recommiendation. Andrews 
an ask for reconsideration, and labor 
embers of the committee are ready to 
et that he will. Also, if there is serious 


disagreement evident in the March 21 |} 
meeting of Textile Committee No. 1, 
the administrator can discharge it and 
name a new group. There is a growing 
sentiment in some quarters, particularly 
among retailers, that the committees 
should be devised with labor and indus- 
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try jointly conferring, and with public 
members acting as referees. 
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Tobin Tees Off 


Dante Tost, head of the biggest A.F.L. 
union—the teamsters—wraps up a pack- 
age of good advice for his members in 
their current magazine. Business men 
who think that all labor leaders are heed- 
less wreckers might stop to consider the 
Tobin philosophy, which is followed by 
a number of other top-flight union mana- 
gers: “I have repeatedly asked local 
unions when preparing wage scales not 
to ask for the impossible. Get away from 
the old theory that the more you ask 
the more confident you are of getting 
something. Bear this in mind, that indus- 
try can only absorb so much expense and 
that industry must have some reasonable 
return on its investment or else go out 
of business.” 


Profits to All 


LAST WEEK’S PRELIMINARY report on 
General Electric’s previous year, by Pres. 
Gerard Swope, was interesting not only 
to stockholders (who noted net income 
of $27,729,000 and 1938 cash dividends 
of 96¢ a share) but to all employees. 
The report was banner-lined in the G.E. 
employee newspaper, reason being the 
announcement that the general employee 
profit-sharing fund netted $556,800 from 
the year’s profits, and that it would be 
distributed to the workers in April. 


NLRB Reports 


Come wat may, the National Labor 
Relations Board has amassed quite a 
record since it took up its first labor case 
in the fall of 1935. Most recent figures 
show that the board has handled 19,659 
cases involving 4,435,574 workers, had 
closed 15,611 of these cases a month ago 
and had 4,047 pending. Ratios of dispo- 
sition continued to run about as they 
have for the past couple of years: 52% 
of cases were closed by agreement of 
both parties, 26% were withdrawn after 
preliminary inquiry, 16% were dismissed, 
and the remaining 6% were closed by 
compliance with NLRB decisions or ex- 
aminers’ reports, certifications after elec- 
tions, refusal of the board to certify, 
intermediate reports finding no violation, 
transfer to other agencies, and by issu- 
ance of cease and desist orders. Of the 
15,611 cases closed, involving 3,034,527 
workers, 2,011 were strike cases involving 
349,492 workers. 





| Not how 
much, but 
how well 








**Not how much, but how 
well” is the maxim under 
which this agency works. It 
means that we are concerned 
more with quality than 
quantity. 

Such a policy will probably 
prevent us from ever becom- 
ing the largest agency. 

But it will help us in trying 
to be the best. 





Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 




















- FILEWORTHINESS 


Not all items in the average newspaper 
are fileworthy. But there are, on the av- 
erage, about six items in each issue of a 
newspaper that I find necessary to clip 
and put into properly identified folders 
in my Newsclip Filing System. The aver- 
age good magazine gives me about twice 
as many fileworthy clippings. It’s impor- 
tant to be able to call such clippings back 
into use at one time or another, and it's 
here that an efficient, handy, simple, fil- 
ing kit is essential. The H-J ae 
Filing system is right down your alley. It 
solves the problem of how best to file 
clippings so they may be available in a 
few seconds when wanted for reference 

es. Send me only $1 (plus 25c for 
packing, handling and carriage) and I'll 
send you the H-J Newsclip Filing System, 
containing 100 folders, gummed labels, 
and full instructions on how to put away 
5,000 fileworthy clippings. Address: E 
Haldeman-Julius, Box 20, Girard, Kansas. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Available “uy 1: Capable Executive with a clean 

ty-four year record of successful accomplish 
ment in production and distribution. 
Interested to work only with a reputable organiza 
tion dealing with high-grade products or services 
Experience chiefty in leather and rubber industries 
but good technical training permits ready adap 
tion in other fields, 
Desirous to join large corporation having new line 
of products to merchandise, or one that need 
accurate and unbiased reports regarding manufa 
turing and marketing activities here or abroad. Or 
to go with a smaller company, where one of the 
paincipals wishes to relinquish reaponsibility to « 
younger man, progressive in thought, sound in 
dudgment, conservative in action 
A letter from your secretary is the first step 
toward an interview which may be important to 
each of us, 

PW-274 Business Week, 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 











WANTED 


Broker to finance 


completion of an oil well in Alberta, 
Canada, oil field through sale of gross 

uction royalties. Only small amount 
of tal —-~ to complete the well. 
wi en's, imited, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Czech News Upsets Business 


Markets are jolted by Hitler’s dismemberment of 
country. Stock market may resume its advance if Euro- 
pean war fears are moderated. 


Just AT THE TIME when business senti- 
ment and the tone of the markets seemed 
the best in months, dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia seriously upset calcula- 
tions. But even this might not have 
disturbed financial circles unduly had it 
not been for the conviction that this 
scuttling of the “peace of Munich” bodes 
little good for recovery abroad. 

It was not until the second hour of 
trading Wednesday morning that the 
stock market wrote into the record its 
reaction to the latest phase of Hitler’s 
Drang nach Osten. In a deluge of selling 
—500,000 shares between 11 a.m. and 12 
—prices tumbled nearly three points on 
the New York Stock Exchange, with the 
ticker tape running late. 

This was not, of course, a crippling 
relapse, and prices firmed after the wave 
of selling. But it was a blow to senti- 
ment, coming as it did at a time when 
common stocks were attaining greater 
promise as a vehicle of corporate financ- 
ing than at any time since late 1936 and 
early 1937; at a time when International 
Business Machines paying a 5% 
dividend in common stock, when Procter 


was 





& Gamble was voting 1/75th of a share 
as a common dividend, when Eastman 
Kodak was preparing to raise upwards 
of $30,000,000 of new capital by allow- 
ing common holders to buy an addi- 
tional 225,092 shares, when Lockheed 
Aircraft and Norwich Pharmacal had 
just floated common stock issues pub- 
licly, and when several other industrial 
share issues were pending. 


Common Stocks and Recovery 

This substantially increased promi- 
nence of common stocks, though limited 
to better situated companies to a great 
extent, had been greeted by students of 
the recovery movement as a very hope- 
ful thing. It encouraged the belief that 
the day was not too far off when many 
more companies could take advantage 
of the situation to raise capital, and the 
financial community has known for a 
long time that when business complained 
that it couldn’t raise money the reason 
was that it needed “risk” and 
not bank loans. 

For this reason, the investment bank- 
ing fraternity has been pleased recently 


money 
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at the reception of good common 
properly priced (BW—Feb25’ 
Raising of new capital via 

stocks would, of course, mean m: 

ness for the investment bankers 
would be pleasing chiefly for its 
tions—that there would be equtt: 

to support recovery. 

If it now develops that bus 
the United States can take its mind of 
Europe—that there is to be a tl 
period if not a peace—it is probable tha: 
stock markets can continue ward 
Steel operations this week edg 
little, and there is hope that ord 
improve well into the second ¢ jarte: 
now that price problems have be 
settled by reaffirmation of qu 
And there have been further ind 
from the commodity markets 1 
dustry’s demands are rising. 

As a group, the non-ferrous 
markets have continued to be ong 
the most interesting. Until the seri 
ness of the situation in central Eur 
was emphasized at midweek, the better 
tone of these dealings (BW—M 
p44) had been fairly striking. Bu 
zinc had risen to excellent levels, 
of orders in lead had been goo 
there was enough activity in cop 
that there was no recurrence 
about lower quotations. America: 
on Tuesday bought more tin t 
any other day in recent months. 


Copper Tax Threat in Chile 


In fact, the only really disturb 
velopment in metals was the threat of a 
graduated tax on Chile’s copper exports 
This measure, passed by the ( 
of Deputies last week, provided a ta 
levied against receipts above 6¢ a 
copper shipped. Exporters wou! 

15% on that part of the selling 
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They re Here to Talk about 


Foreign representatives visited the 
Department of Agriculture this week 
to talk about cotton standards—a 
periodic occurrence—but they had 
more on their minds than that. Par- 
ticularly, the British group asked if 
some way could be found for them 
to get more American cotton of de- 
sired grades at once in spite of the 
loan pool which has 11,500,000 bales 


Cotton 


Wide World 
tied up. Pictured in Washington are 
(l. to r.) Dario Gareagnati, Italy; 
Hideo Yamanouchi, Japan; H. C. 
Slade of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; G. P. J. Offermans, Nether- 
lands; E. R. Betts for the North 
Carolina manufacturers; R. A. Mos- 
ley, Houston Cotton Exchange; John 
Walsh, England; and D. D. Williams 
for the North Carolina growers. 





above 6¢ but below 10¢; 20% on that 
part above 10¢ and up to 15¢, and 30% 
on all proceeds above 15¢, all prices to 
be computed on the basis of the New 
York export quotation for electrolytic 
copper. 

This talk caused a dip in stock prices 
for both Anaconda and Kennecott on 
the New York exchange, as these are the 
two American companies most interested. 
But these stocks recovered on word that 
the Chilean Senate this week had sent 
the bill to committee after strong oppo- 
sition had been noted. Opponents took 
the view that Chilean copper has to com- 
pete in the world markets and that cur- 
tailed production (meaning unemploy- 
ment and little revenue on the export 
tax) might be the result of the measure. 

Commodities in general were less buoy- 
ant than in the preceding fortnight. 
Wheat edged up in the face of continued 
improvement in moisture conditions in 
the Southwest and despite reports of a 
big German barter deal for Argentine 

ain. Cotton was about steady as Wash- 

‘ton labored over the many plans aim- 

¢ at efforts to move the surplus, and 

bber did little in response to the news 
it February consumption in the United 
“tates at 42,365 tons had further reduced 
wehouse stocks of crude by 6,000 tons. 


Easier Short Selling 


SEC eases restrictions. Stock 
exchanges make some suggestions | 
but get smacked down. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COUNTRY’S 
leading stock exchanges met this week 
in Washington to draft and send to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission a 
batch of suggested changes in federal se- 
curities legislation. And they heard SEC 
Chairman Douglas call their suggestions 
“phony” and an invitation to market- 
rigging. The meetings had been held in 
a particularly hopeful atmosphere as a 
result of the SEC’s modifying its short 
selling rules the week before. 

Changes in the rules on short sales 
probably will prove of little consequence 
to the public and of relatively small im- 
portance even to the trading element. 
Instead of the old rule that a short sale 
must be above the last preceding trans- 
action’s price, the SEC now permits a 
short sale at the same level as the last 
transaction, provided such last transac- 


tion was at a higher level than the im- | 


mediately preceding sale. For example, 
a stock sells at 50 and then at 504. A 
short sale then can be made at 50, 
whereas under the old rule the short 
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Save strains, ruptures! 
electric hoists 


Heavy loads that 
jure aman should be lifted with 


n 
mign 


p r’ Hang up Budgit Hoists, 
just 


sockets! Move them from place 


plug ‘em in, and USE! 
They work from lamp 
to place. They are easily car- 


ned—complete, portable units 


he largest weighs only 92 Ibs.! 


plug into 


all, with capacities of 250 to 
2000 Ibs.! All hft loads te 


leave one arm free to guide the 


There are 


four sizes in 
n feet; 


load. They speed up work with- 
up the 
a amp 
aa ‘ 


conserve energy, 


Oul Speeding 
worker Save 
plus in time, 
postpone fatigue! Prices are the 
lowest ever offered for power 
hoists. And there’s nothing else 
to buy—prices in- socket 
clude everything! 

Shaw-Box makes Budgits, and 
all types of electric hoists! 


Budgit Hoist prices F 


250 Ib., $119-—500 Ib., $124 
1000 Ib., $144—2000 Ib., $164 
Send for FREE Cata 


ing aiculator sf 





savings effected by Budg i 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Iac. 
930 Broadway, Muskegon, Mich 


new portable electric 
Budgit’ hoists 


What is the dollars-and-cents value 
to you... of GOOD LIGHTING? 


This new free booklet, 
"Recommendations for Of- 
fice Lighting’’ may help you 
find out. It tells what Better 
Light has done for other 
firms . . . in terms of dol- 
lars and cents; tells why 
Better Light brings better 
work: shows how many com- 
penies now protect eyes, cut 
down errors, speed tasks 
with amazing new Wakefield 
Commodores, molded from 


Plaskon. WRITE: 


-w. WAKEFIELD °co"* 


839 BUSWOOD PARK. VERMILION. OHIO 


Qustoll weoxse 


Onliwon Paper Towels 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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General Foods Declares 
Preferred Dividend 


Directors of General Foods Corporation 
at a meeting held March 8, 1939, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.12%a 
share on the 150,000 outstanding shares 
of the company’s $4.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock. The dividend is pay- 
able May 1, 1939, to holders of record 
April 10, 1939. 


* * * 


Among the products of General Foods are: 
Maxwell House Coffee—Jell-O—Post Toasties 
—Grape-Nuts—Grape-Nuts Flakes— Postum— 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes— Whole Bran Shreds— 
Huskies—Baker's Premium Chocolate—Bak- 
er's Cocoa—Swans Down Cake Flour—Dia- 
mond Crystai Salt—Calumet Baking Powder— 
Baker's Coconut —Sanka Coffee— Kaffee Hag 
Coffee—Minute Tapioca—Log Cabin Syrup— 
Certo—La France—Satina—Birds Eye Frosted 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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seller would have been obliged to get at 
least 504. 

This means that a market need not be 
rising when short sales are executed, but 
it none the less prevents any pounding 
of a declining market. The change, so 
far as the exchanges are concerned, is 
principally significant because it shows 
the SEC’s desire at least to lend a 
friendly ear to traders’ requests for re- 
laxation of rules. 

Hence the hopeful attitude of the ex- 
change men when they gathered in 
Washington this week. Their recommen- 
dations were along broad lines because 
big and little stock exchanges don’t al- 
ways see eye to eye on specific details 
and because they don’t want to offend 
the SEC. To expedite the flow of new 
capital for business, they asked simpler 
registration rules. They want an under- 
standable anti-manipulation rule and re- 
laxation of the rules on “insiders’” 
trading. 


More Phone Refunds 


St. Paul subscribers get 
money back. But Illinois company 
beats state’s claim. 


Tue Tri-State Tecepuone & TeLecrary 
Co. has been ordered to reduce telephone 
rates about 25% in the metropolitan St. 
Paul area. This will mean about half a 
million dollars a year in lost revenue and, 
since the decision is retroactive to June 
1, 1936, a refund of around $1,500,000. 
However, if the case continues to follow 
the precedents of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. case, there will be an appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

In Minneapolis, the utilities committee 
of the City Council is preparing a request 
to the state Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission for a reduction in the Min- 
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neapolis rates. This request will be c: 
fully worded so that lower rates t! 
St. Paul’s may be granted, if justi/ 
by the larger number of telephones 
Minneapolis. The commission is prepa 
to conduct an investigation, but is t 
porarily out of funds and will procee: 
soon as the St. Paul case is decided 

Meanwhile the Illinois company 
been winning an unusual fight with 
state of Illinois over a $1,688,295 
claimed balance of refunds for o 
charges ordered by the Federal Dis! 
Court in July, 1934. The United Sta‘es 
Circuit Court of Appeals has sustained 
the decision of a District Court, which 
held that Illinois had no foundation [or 
its claim. 

The state’s argument was based on a 
principle of the common law involving 
reversion of ownerless property to 
State. In the first ruling on this prin- 
ciple in the United States, the court held 
that the subscribers’ refund was not tru 
property of theirs and that the telephone 
company was merely their debtor. 

The overcharge refund has been in the 
courts for about 10 years. It was consid- 
ered and remanded to the District Court 
by the Supreme Court twice before the 
payments started in 1934. $17,207,685 
was paid to the subscribers before the 
deadline for filing claims, June 1, 1937 


Flees Chicago Tax 


Standard Gas & Electric is 
latest to move because of personal 
property levy. 

Errorts or Cook County (Chicago) 
Ill., to collect personal property taxes on 
corporate holdings outside its bounds 
came into the news last year when Middle 
West Corp. sent its secret wy packing off 
to the corporate office in Wilmington, 
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ith the company’s books (BW— 
s,p14). 

companies have left Chicago 

wy the same reason, but few de- 

; have stirred up as much talk as 

+ of Standard Gas & Electric which 

‘»st announced that it will transfer 

New York on April 1. Official reason 
is “pr hibitive personal property taxes on 
intangible property of companies incor- 
porated in other states and doing business 
in Illinois.” The company’s new offices 
will be at 420 Lexington Avenue. 

Back of the change, however, utility 
men see more than simply a tax saving. 
Standard Gas & Electric only recently 
emerged from 77-b reorganization, and 
control reputedly has been shifting in 
greater and greater degree from Chicago 
to New York. Thus there was relatively 
little surprise at the decision of the 
900,000,000 holding company to go East. 

Symptomatic of the change in control, 
new banking interests are now appearing 
in financing for operating units of the 
system. Traditionally the business went 
to H. M. Byllesby & Co. and A. C. Allyn 
& Co. But only a few days ago it was 
announced that Smith, Barney & Co. of 
New York would be chief underwriter 
for $17,500,000 of 34% bonds of North- 
ern States Power Co. of Wisconsin. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Farm Output and Income 


THE STATISTICAL sToRY of the 1938 farm. 
year, subject to revision, is now at hand. 
Farm cash income, including govern- 
ment payments, totaled $7,632,000,000, 
a decline of almost exactly 11% from 
1987. Government payments of $482,- 


000,000 were higher by 31.7%. Cash 
income from crops and livestock, with- 
out government payments, came to $7,- 
150,000,000, a drop of 12.9%. Produc- 
tion of all crops was curtailed by 13% 
in 1988, while cash income from those 
crops dipped 17.8% from 1937. Produc- 
tion of livestock rose 4% but cash in- 
come from livestock marketings was 
8.6% below the previous year. 


Pegging the Butter Price 


Over THE PERIOD of a year, the federal 
government has spent about $35,000,- 
0) in buying some 150,000,000 Ib. of 
butter in an effort to improve the price 
BW—Aug13'38,p33). And the net re- 
sult has been no more than to peg the 
price of standard grade butter at about 
25¢ a lb. at wholesale in Chicago. The 
government has given butter away in 
relief, but it still held on Feb. 1 some 
112,000,000 Ib. This supply constitutes 
over half of the total storage stock, and 
has weighed heavily on market sentiment. 
So, when the government announced last 
week it had quit buying “for the time 
being,” prices flopped. They’re down 3¢ 


and more—at five-year lows—despite 


everything which has been done. 


Thomas and the “Fed’ 


OKLAHOMA’S INFLATION-MINDED Sen. 
Elmer Thomas is engaged in another 
of his periodic arguments with the gov- 
ernmental agencies charged with regu- 
lation of credit. This tiff arises from a 
statement of the Federal Reserve Board 


anent various inflationary bills now 
' 


pending in Congress—that its credit con- 
trol is by no means complete (the board 


recently declared that the Treasury has | 


the greatest credit powers). The Reserve 
also argued that arbitrary changes in 
credit and monetary supply don’t neces- 


sarily control prices; that steady prices | 


don’t necessarily result in lasting pros- 
perity; that the important thing is a 
fair relationship between prices received 


and prices paid. The Reserve Board has | 


the advantage of experience over the 
last six years behind its contention that 
you can pump up the volume of avail- 
able credit, but that you can’t make 
business use it. Yet Sen. Thomas as- 
serts “some other board with more con- 
fidence in their ability should be ap- 
pointed.” 


Over-the-Counter Problem 


Next WEDNESDAY EVENING about 1,000 | 
guests will gather at the annual dinner | 
of the New York Security Dealers Asso- 


ciation to hear Securities and Exchange 
Commission Chairman W. O. Douglas 
speak. The meeting is of more than or- 
dinary interest because the dealers’ asso- 
ciation is one of the big groups coop- 
erating, under SEC guidance, in the 
protracted effort to set up self-rule in 
the over-the-counter markets, and be- 
cause this self-rule campaign is near- 
ing completion. At present, the biggest 
trouble is just exactly the thing which 
was expected all along to be the biggest 
trouble—how to meet the cost of self- 
government in these days of skimpy 
markets. Arguments as to whether or not 
there should be a paid president to head 
up the national organization of over-the- 
counter dealers are only part of the 
question, “How much will it cost, and 
how will the costs be apportioned among 
the individual members?” 


Missouri Boosts Loan Rate 


GoInG ON THE THEORY that loan sharks 
are taking the small loan business from 
law-abiding personal loan companies, the 
Missouri legislature has voted to raise 
the legal charge from the present 2}% 
a month to 3% on loans under $100. 
The bill, sponsored by the state bar 
association, was advocated on the con- 
tention that the small loan business 
should be made more attractive to re- 
putable companies, to the detriment of 
unlicensed operators. The 3%-a-month 
charge is the legal limit in many states, 
and amounts to about 36% straight in- 
terest annually. 
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GIVE TEST TRUCK ALMOST 


O Témes THE OIL MILEAGE 


A VAN COMPANY hauling very heavy 
loads in severe service had great trouble 
with the oil consumption in its trucks. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Division of Koppers 
Company suggested the use of the Flex- 
ible Power piston ring set-up, which 
includes American Hammered's Flex 
ible Oil Cutter Ring. 


THE VAN COMPANY agreed to make a test. 
They put the new rings in a truck which 
had been using a gallon of oil every 
278 miles. 


AFTER THE NEW RINGS were installed, 
this truck got 1520 miles per gallon of 
oil, and the van company now stand- 
ardizes on American Hammered Piston 


Koppers, which makes the following 
products, may have the solution for 
your problem in any of these fields: 
Coal and Coke, Coal Preparation Sys- 
tems, Coke and Gas Plants, Purification 
and Recovery Equipment, Boiler and 
Industrial Electric Power Stations, In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Creosote, Muni- 
cipal Incinerators, Castings, Special 
Machinery, Valves, Pipe and Plate- 
work, D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Materials-handling Systems, Pressure- 
treated Timber Products, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Roofing, Waterproofing, Bitumi- 
nous-base Paints, Ships, Barges, In- 
dustrial Waste Disposal. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“Under Protection of the Reich” 


Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia brings Hitler 
new resources for conquest, changes trade map for U.S. 


Berlin expects further moves. 


Bertin (Cable) —The end of Czecho- 
slovakia, following the fatal illness which 
attacked her last September, was admin- 
istered by the Reich with Czech and Slo- 
vak officials present at the death watch. 
Joseph Tiso, president and premier of 
Slovakia, and Dr. Emil Hacha, the Czech 
president, were fellow-guests of Business 
Weex’s foreign editor at the Adlon Hotel 
on successive nights. During the confer- 
ences special Nazi guards stood ‘beside 
doors or patrolled corridors at all hours 
of the day and night. 

Limousines carrying Dr. Hacha and 
his party drove out of the hotel Wednes- 
day. His face was white but expression- 
less. A small group of Germans at the 
Adlon entrance watched the delegation 
depart. Onlookers preserved a solemn 
and icy silence. 


Labor Power Acquired 


Economic repercussions of the annexa- 
tion are of earthquake intensity. Virtual 
annexation of Bohemia and Slovakia is 
a most important addition to Germany’s 
resources, The acquisition of about 10,- 
000,000 people (the Greater Reich al- 
ready had 80,000,000) will greatly relieve 
the labor shortage. This is especially true 
of skilled industrial workers who are 
being avidly sought out in every other 
field. It points to a rapid realization of 
the Goering program, formulated a week 
ago at German Air-Force Day, for rais- 
ing the Reich’s population to 100,000,- 
000. Neighboring nations (especially 
Poland) are left to speculate on where 
the remaining 10,000,000 will be taken. 
Czechoslovakia’s small but competent 
army probably will be dissolved. The 
German army plan is to use the men to 
strengthen the labor battalions of the 


Reich. 
Iron and Timber for Germany 


Another important new asset is Slo- 
vakia’s iron deposits. Development of 
these was accelerated before the annexa- 
tion. These resources are greater than 
those acquired in the Sudetens. The same 
is true of Slovakia’s forests which will 
relieve a real shortage in Germany. 

Annexation of the Sudeten Mountain 
districts aggravated Germany's food 
shortage. This is relieved by capture of 
the rich agricultural lands of Bohemia 


and Slovakia which will completely wipe 
out the Sudeten deficiency. 

Nazi control over the famous Skoda 
and Witkowitz works brings an incalcu- 
lable addition to the Reich’s armament 





Special from Berlin 


ForEIGN NEWS STORY OF THE WEEK 
—and of the year so far—is the 
story of the death of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Covering that story in Ber- 
lin, where the plot and its inevit- 
able train of consequences started, 
is theeForeign Editor of Bustness 
Week, now in Europe conferring 
with business and political leaders 
and with his foreign correspond- 
ents. His cable herewith follows 
the Bustvess Weex pattern by 
emphasizing the consequences—to 
American business, to world trade. 











industry. These companies already had 
flourishing arms exports to South Amer- 
ica and other oversea markets. After 
satisfying its own requirements, Berlin 
can continue the development of the 
foreign demand. 

The world-famous Bata shoe factory, 
at Zlin, will be an especially rich morsel 
for the Nazi feast. This concern has 
always been hostile to Hitler and his 
ideas. One of the first moves after the 
Nazi take-over of the Sudetens was 
liquidation of all Bata shops in the terri- 
tory. Important for America’s shoe in- 
dustry is the future of Bata competition 
in the world markets. Under German 
domination the Bata output will not be 
accorded the favorable treatment it re- 
ceived in the American market under 
terms of the Czech-U. S. trade agreement. 

Nullification of this agreement (in- 
herent in the German seizure) means vir- 
tual closing of another market to Ameri- 
can cotton. Loss to U.S. cotton planters 
will be about 500,000 bales annually. 

Immediate political implications are: 

(1) Reduction of Bohemia and Slova- 
kia to Reich provinces actually governed 
from Berlin but retaining a fictitious au- 
tonomy; (2) occupation by Hungary of 
the Carpatho-Ukraine creating a com- 
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mon Polish-Hungarian frontier; G 
opposed this since it wanted De 
Carpathian corridor to other 

the Ukraine but apparently B: 
accept the Polish-Hungarian bx 

least for the time being (inci 
many military experts have dou 
strategical value of a narrow 
asserting that a German attack « 
would have to be to the north 
Poland or to the south through 

nia); (3) confidence by Germa:y th» 
the Western democracies will acc. + | 
coup as they have others, especia 

the Nazis can point out that ||. 
pitulation was sanctioned by Presiden: 
Hacha and his ministers, the lawfy 
Czech government. 


Repercussions in London 


But the annexation has cast a pr. 
found shadow over the Anglo-(iermay 
trade negotiations scheduled to start ney 
week. In London Prime Minister Chay. 
berlain announced Wednesday that | 
visit of British officials for that purpose 
had been “postponed.” This is seen as , 
gesture to the British public since thy 
conference between English and German 
industrial associations opened as sched. 
uled at Dusseldorf on the same day 
There was a_ pointed announcement 
from London that British negotiators 
were proceeding (Thursday) to Moscow 
for Anglo-Soviet trade discussions 

Still bewildered by the lightning swift. 
ness of Hitler’s stroke, foreign observers 
in Berlin are adjusting their analyses | 
the actualities and probabilities 
Czechoslovakia’s obliteration. One likely 
result is the show of greater resistance to 
the Reich’s expansion by the remaining 
nations of middle-Europe. This spirit has 
been growing for weeks in Poland, Hun. 
gary, Roumania, Yugoslavia. The crusb- 
ing of the Czechs is a vivid example o 
what may be expected from surrender 

Acquiescense by the Reich in Hu. 
gary’s seizure of the Carpatho-Ukraix 
is not accepted as finz]. Berlin may late 
use Woodrow Wilson's self-determins- 
tion slogan (already adopted with tel- 
ing effect) to provoke Ukrainian rising 
against Hungary and possibly Poland 


Appeasement Gets Harder 


Certainly Mr. Chamberlain’s pursui! 
of appeasement becomes more difficult 
Again, Mussolini's reactions must be cor 
sidered. New and important additions to 
the Reich are apt to irritate Il Duce int 
feeling that Hitler is marching on his 
way without due regard to the other end 
of the axis. This would intensify Mus» 
lini’s demand for satisfaction of Italia 
aspirations along the Mediterranean 

The German public was as surprise 
as were foreigners at the sudden wind-w 
of the Czech question, though the ul 
mate obliteration of the republic wa 
considered inevitable. Berlin is quict bv! 
tense as though this is only the first ¢ 
many more ominous developments ® 
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Donald Richberg, Oil Negotiator 


Donald Richberg, representing Brit- 
ish and American oil firms whose 
Mexican properties were expropri- 
ated last year, spent this week in 
Mezico City, trying to come to a 


southeastern Europe. The city is con- 
stantly reminded of military possibilities 
as trucks loaded with young soldiers 
rumble through the streets and austere 
guards stand before the Chancellery, the 
foreign office and other public buildings. 
The victorious Hitler machine already is 
busy with its next tasks. 


Backer Turns from II Duce 
Parts (Cable)—Juan March, the bald, 


bespectacled Jewish financier and backer 
of Franco, has formed a London company 
to link pesetas with sterling and assure 
British financial influence in the recon- 
struction of Spain. March was formerly 
a great admirer of Mussolini, but recent 
Fascist oppression of Jews turned him 
against his idol. the Communist 
revolt in republican been 
crushed, negotiations for with 
Franco will probably be commenced im- 
mediately, 

It is believed that the Italian demands 
on the French government, soon to be 
delivered, will not include claims to ter- 
ritory in France, but rather will center 
on Tunisian problems. 

Paris understands that Chamberlain 
inspired the current press campaign giv- 
ing an optimistic air to future European 
relations and suggesting the following 
political schedule: (1) settlement of 
French-Italian relations after an agree- 
ment is reached on Spanish matters; 

an Air Locarno pact for the western 
powers, which would ban bombardments 
©! civil populations and halt the air ar- 
iments race; (3) an international con- 
ence to settle the German colonial de- 


Since 
Spain has 
peace 


Acme 


settlement with President Lazaro 
Cardenas. Here Mr. Richberg, be- 
tween the 
press that the negotiations aren't 


conferences, admits to 


running as smoothly as advertised. 


mands and any other questions constitut- 
ing dangers to peace; and (4) a general 
conference for disarmament. French pub- 
blic opinion is unfavorable to such con- 
ferences, as the people feel France has, in 
the past, been at a disadvantage to Ger- 
many. They say that Britain, 
anxious to maintain peace, is inclined to 
make which the dictators 
mistakenly regard as fear-offerings. 


being 


concessions 


Latin America and U.S. 


Wirn Oswapo ArANHA on his way home 
and the huzzas subsiding into echoes, 
business men are taking a second look at 
the Brazil-U.S. financial understanding of 
last week. Agreement is general that it 
is a step in the right direction, that it will 
have a wholesome psychological effect on 
both sides of the Equator. But many de- 
tails remain to be legalized by both coun- 
tries and these will determine the ulti- 
mate value of the accord. 

Senators attacked the agreement Mon- 
day on the grounds that it merely lent 
more money to a defaulting debtor. Here 
was a forecast of what may be encount- 
ered by the President when he asks Con- 
gress to authorize the $50,000,000 gold 
credit to help Brazil establish a central 
bank, the loan to be repaid by Brazil's 
future gold production. 

Skeptics see the long-range result as 
adding to Brazil’s burden of external 
debt when she has shown her inability 
to carry existing obligations. The $19,- 
200,000 loan (to be advanced by com- 
mercial banks under a guarantee by the 
Export-Import Bank) will be a break 
for American exporters who have had to 
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wait two to six months for remittances 
There is an announced intention to pro 
vide means for future prompt payment 
to American exporters; one and all are 
what the 


waiting on to see 


will be exactly. 


tiptoe 
“means” 

The pact provides for resumption of 
interest service July 1 on the $357,000, 
000 of Brazilian held by Ameri- 
cans on which payments ceased in No- 


bonds 
vember, 1937. Prices for these bonds in 
New York bounced upward at the news 
But there is no 
at which payments will be resumed nor 
that, 
will 


indication of the rate 


is there any guarantee once re- 


sumed, the continue 
President 


ambitious armament program and a five 


payments 
Vargas has embarked on an 
year modernization plan, foreshadowing 
new debts on top of old ones 


Coffee Price Plan Launched 

Meanwhile pressure of surplus crops 
coffee 
upon Brazil's chief dependence for for 
Tuesday it 


bears down on prices and hence 


eign payments. On was 
learned that Brazil had launched another 
of its attempts at coffee price stabiliza 
tion for the next two crops. It provides 
that 30% 
preferential grades shall be acquired by 
the National Coffee Department on pay 
ment to growers of about 11¢ per 133 Ib 
bag. All this, except what can be used 
for industrial and promotional purposes, 


of common coffees and 15° of 


will be destroyed. 
While the Brazil-U.S 


heralded as a blow to Germany, the Nazi 


agreement was 


“putsch” for barter sales continues. It 
was reported Tuesday that Germany had 
arranged to swap railway equipment and 
other finished goods for 55.125.000 bush 
els of Argentine wheat. On the same day 
members of the Export Managers Club 
of New York were told that sell- 


ing agents in Latin America (especially 


many 


Jews) 
tions and taking on American lines 
The old NR \ alumnus, Donald Rik h- 


companies mn 


were dropping German connec- 


berg, is representing U.S 
attempts to settle through personal con 
Cardenas the 
Mexican oil expropriation difficulties 
Mr. Richberg offered a long-term plan 
for operation of the properties by the 
companies, with ultimate cession of them 
to the asked 
tees on labor rates and taxes, also indem- 


ferences with President 


government. He guaran- 
nification for oil produced and sold since 


the seizure a year ago 


Bolivian Confiscation Upheld 


On March 8 Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) learned not unexpectedly that 
the Bolivian supreme court had upheld 
confiscation of its properties in Bolivia 
on which it has spent $17,000,000. Amer- 
ican copper companies with $290,000,000 
invested in Chile are worrying over pros- 
pects of a progressive tax on their out- 
put. With things like this going on, it’s 
mighty hard for American investors to 
hold that good-neighbor grin 
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Holding your own as a 

business executive— 
liv clarified 

and made 


Caster 
by these books 


(AZ 





THERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 
7 volumes, 54 x 8, 2013 pages, illustrated 


ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 

to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ examination on approval; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 


POSSSSOSSHSSSSSSSEESsonsCssoeTSCNsSoRSSsesoesesosssoesoesoseseoaosoossoesossesllm 
. 
s McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. H 
. 
=: 330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. . 
. 
. Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ examina- s 
. tion on approval. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until Lad 
2 $17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid. 
. . 
= EE > eben dhine een ced kcen eek caddie dee sdonveudatncacbac@is tdsseteddegeesananvenees : 
7: 
QED Said picctinneredsscicsuvctectusddinagstodsudiieccs cenusecbenepbeneghuneeka : 
. . 
s EE I, cnc suicide bhe cate ase ee aeee eens ak deans ci ae eb behneakedesened : 
. 
SB POSILION 2... cece eee e eee e scene ee reneeeeeeteenseesenessesesseseaeseeseseseseseresees . 
. 
: GOO 6 0.0000 60:9 000006500 000550ce1 claret das cagcteseses ceseseunesescese .BW 3-18-39 4 
° (Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) . 
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Britain Aids China 


Credit steadies currency ar. | 
morale; Japan announces plan |, 
dominate Far East. 


| Tokyo—Japanese are still grumbling 


the £5,000,000 British credit for 
stabilization of Chinese currency. A F 
eign Office spokesman called it conten 
tuously “a camphor injection for a d 
man.” However, there is no denying | 
fact that the money will aid purch: 
of war supplies by the Chinese, encoura 
Chinese morale, and increase the di 
culties of both Japan’s military 
trade invasion. 

Japan has announced an “immutab 
policy of creating an economic and | 
litical bloc consisting of the Japan 
Empire, Manchukuo, and China. W) 
western nations have done little to arre«! 
Japanese imperialism, the impondera! 
mass of China continues to combat | 
advance with ways that are dark a 
tricks that are not always vain. 


Old Money Outlawed 


Japan solemnly outlawed (as of March 
10) the old Chinese currency for North 
China and decreed the Peiping Federal! 
Reserve Bank notes as the only legal 
tender. There was no rush to unload t!y 
old money. Illegal exchanges readily a: 
cepted it. Indeed, it sold 4% higher 
than the Japanese-sponsored reser\ 
notes immediately after the ban was 
announced. Here is an indication that 
Chinese money still is acceptable to 
people beyond the reach of Japanes: 
bayonets. 

Kazuo Aoki, president of the Cabinet 
planning board, recently introduced into 
the Diet a “three year plan” to make 
Japan, Manchukuo, and China _self- 
sufficient in iron, steel, light metals, coal, 
ammonium sulphate, soda, other chemi- 
cals, oils, machine tools, automobiles 
Production increases running as high as 
1,200% are casually detailed. From this 
it appears that Japanese planners (like 
those of other nations) are apt to let 
their slide rules run away with their 
logic. How equipment for all this in- 
creased production is going to be financed 
when present plant capacity is wearing 
down under the war strain is not dis 
closed. 


Jap Executives Shop in U. S. 


Officials continue to worry over th: 
high price of raw silk which, as gold 
reserves shrink to the vanishing point 
must bear the brunt of creating foreig 
exchange for the adventure in China 
(BW—Mar11°39,p18) . It is not generally 
realized that Japan also imports silk- 
in the form of old silk stockings from the 
U. S. for reconversion into low-grad 
yarns for Japanese-style garments. Th 
Department of Commerce and Industr: 
recently liberalized the importation of 
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Presumably they 
silk for ex- 


stockings. 


thes old 
more virgin 


will release 
portation. 
Many Japanese business men are in 
the U. S. shopping for plant equipment. 
The following sailed recently on a single 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha liner: Tatsujiro 


Kato, president Kato 
Co.; Tanekichi Ishiwara, managing di- 
rector Okamoto Industrial Co.; Tetsuhiko 
Ouchi, Mitsubishi Trading Co.; Kaoru 
Niivama, engineer of the Tokyo Auto- 
mobile Mfg. Co.; Tokutaro Hayashi, of 
the Takemura Co. 


Worried by Canadian Tariff Rule 


Distributors of American goods must pay higher 
levy because of change in basis of valuation. Parliament 


may amend the law. 


Orrawa—Importation of many lines of 
manufactured goods from the United 
States is seriously affected by decisions 
of Canada’s customs officials already 
taken, or pending, regarding values for 
duty. These decisions are as to what, if 
any, goods should be allowed the national 
distributors’ discount from fair value in 
the country of origin. In some cases the 
discount has been withdrawn, in some 
decision is in abeyance, and in a number 
of others the discount has not been 
disturbed. 

The Customs Department has now be- 
fore it the protests of Canadian distrib- 
utors of American lines from which the 
discount has been withdrawn. Questions 
on the subject are before the government 
in the House of Commons. 

One effect of the withdrawal of the 
discounts has been that in some cases 
s tariff concessions granted to United 
States products under the new trade 
pact have been nullified, the resulting 
higher valuation offsetting the duty re- 
duction. This effect has resulted in pro- 
tests to the Canadian customs not only 
from Canadian importers and distribu- 
tors but from United States companies 
concerned. 


Tariff Board’s Ruling 


It may be definitely stated, however, 
that this effect is entirely unintentional. 
Withdrawal of the discount commenced 
last year before the trade agreement was 
signed. It results from a successful case 
before the Canadian Tariff Board brought 
in 1938 by International Paper Co. of 
Canada against customs rulings allow- 
ing the distributors’ discount on products 
of the Insulate Co. of Minneapolis. The 
Tariff Board ruled that the Canadian 
company was prejudiced by the grant- 
ing of the discount on the imported 
competing product and that the discount 
should not be allowed. This ruling has 
been the basis of subsequent decisions 
in other cases when the discount was 
withdrawn, 

Because many lines of American goods 
continued to enjoy the discount, com- 
plaints of discrimination have been press- 
ing on the Customs Department. The 
Whole question is now the subject of 


consideration in connection with a gen- 
eral revision of the Canadian Customs 


Act. The government hopes to have the | 


revision ready for submission to Parlia- 
ment during the present session. Values 
for duty, on which customs decisions 
have been variable for many years, have 
proved to be the most difficult feature 
of the revision. 


Trade Pact May Come Up 


While decisions already taken have 


had no connection with the new trade | 


pact, the pact may have to be considered 
in relation to the final settlement of the 
matter, for the reason that one clause 


in the agreement deals specifically with | 
values for duty. This clause stipulates | 


that the general principles on which 
dutiable value was determined at the 
time the trade agreement was signed 
shall not be altered in a manner to im- 
pair the value of any concessions pro- 
vided in the agreement. Alteration in 
the value for duty of any imported 
product, through withdrawal of the dis- 
tributors’ discount subsequent to the 
signing of the agreement, might be re- 
garded as an infringement on this provi- 
sion. 

Decision as to what goods should be 
allowed the discount has rested with the 
Minister of National Revenue and his 
customs officials, the governing law being 
elastic. The aim of the Canadian cus- 
toms has been to have the dutiable value 
correspond to the fair value in the coun- 
try of origin. Discounts allowed by 
United States manufacturers to distrib- 
utors in the United States have been 
taken into consideration. The distribu- 
tors’ discount has been regarded as a 
functional provision, the national dis- 


tributors in Canada being considered as | 


performing a general public service. 
Canadian subsidiaries of American 


manufacturers whose business is mainly | 


that of assembling in Canada and which 
depend largely on importation of parts 
are heavily affected by removal of the 


discount. Among these are some of the | 


automobile and household appliance 
companies. It is unlikely that their cases 
will be finally settled until Parliament 
deals with the new Customs Act. 
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PICK THE BUILDING 
YOU WANT AND SAVE 
MONEY 3 WAYS! 


You see a three-way saving—in advance 
—when you plan your new ee the 
Butler way! You get exactly the building 
you want tailor-measured to your needs! 
. Any size, any style, any door and win- 
dow arrangement! ‘ou save on lower first 
cost...lower erection cost with ordinar 
labor... lower maintenance costs throug 
Butler’s extra strength construction with 
long-life materials. Send specifications 
today for quotation! 


FREE! Big free catalog 
* shows threequick, 
easy ways to cut building 
costs. Facta, tested, proved 
in hundredsof installations! 
Write for catalog today! 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


950 SIXTH AVE. S. E., 
_anneeres, MINN. 


1250 EASTERN AVE., 
KANSAS crv, ao. 









of letters, maps, 
charts, photographs, 
drawings, newspaper 
clippings, graphs, 
documents 


Cut Your COPYING 
TIME in HALF 


NOW you can get neat, accurate facsimile copies 
with the flip of a switch. Hunter Electro-Copyist 
reproduces anything written, drawn, typed, photo- 
graphed or printed. No proof-reading is necessary. 
It can't make a mistake. No dark room, no focus- 
ing. no skill. Anyone can operate it. 











Reports, letters, documents, etc., that take hours 
to type are electro-copied in a few minutes. The 
portable models may be taken to other depart- 
ments, to courthouses, libraries and other public 
buildings to copy records. Other models, with ca- 
pacities up to 30” x 42”, do multiple and large 
scale copying 


lat us show you how this machine meets your 
problems—how it can be adapted to your individ- 
ual needs. A post card will bring a demonstrator 
to your office, at no obligation. Or ask us to send 
full description by mail. Write today. 


HUNTER ELECTRO- 
COPYIST, INC. 
105 E. Fayette St., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO......... or ee 
Agency——Evwarp W. Ropotuam & Co. 


CROCKER. wueeen ELECTRIC SANG. 
FACTURING CO. . 36 
Agency- eae K & MILLER, Inc 


DOW CHEMICAL CoO.. ° ‘ 3rd Cover 
Agencty—MacMANvs, *Joun & Apama, IN« 


Ve GORY BRST GB... ccccoccccvcceces 23 
Agency—Jaar-ORk Co. 


GEARE-MARSTON, INC... «2... 06. cece cecnne 6 
Agency—GEARB-MaksToNn, INC. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. osecscoscccesote 
Agency—L&IGHTON & NELSQN 

GENERAL FOODS CORP. owecvocse 
Agency—-Youne & Rupicam, In« 

E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS.. sasee 41 
Agency—HAkRISON-RIPPEY ADVERTISING Co. 
W. C. HAMILTON & SONS.. .........5.eceene 19 

Agency——Jenome B. Gray & Co, 
HEWITT RUBBER CORP.............cceseuee 2 
Agency— ADDISON VARs, INC. 
HOTEL LENNOX.. cos ccccecte 
Agency— GARDNER ADVERTISING Co. 
HOTELS STATLER CO., INC................5. 18 
Agency——FULLer & Smita & Ross, Inc. 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST. INC... ° .50 
Agency—BaRLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ino 
HYATT BEARINGS Piysion 
GENERAL MOTORS COR eovccecececee 
Agency— cares te Co. oF 
N Y., Inc. 
INSURANCE CO. OF ey AMERICA occece 5 


Agency—GEARE- MARSTON, INC. 


WTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., INC.. 
Agency——AUBREY, Moors & WALLACE, Ino. 
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THE JENNISON-WRIGHT CO. 


Agency—-MeLprem & Fewemitu, In« 
KOPPERS CO. 
Agency—KeTcuum, MacLeop & Grove 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. 
Agency—Tue AITKIN-KYNETT Co 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
Agency—EMIL BRISACHER & STAFF 


vue, gApins MIDLAND TRUST CO. 


Ageney—BaTTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE « 
Ospornx, Inc 


GEORGE S. MAY CO. ith « 
Agency——Jim Durry, IN« 


aaeus HOTEL 


Agene Oscoop ROBERTS & ASSOCIATES 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


Bapnan PAPER CO. 
Cy——PACKARDP ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEWELL-EMMETT CO., INC. 
Agency——-NEWELL-EM™MBTT Co., INn« 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY.. 
Agency—N. W. AYER & Son, In 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Agency——REINCKE-ELL18-YOUNGGREEN & 
Finn, Inc. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT foun co. 
Agency—PLaTTt-Forpes, INn« 


PW-274 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. o* ot 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
Agency—J. Walter THOMPSON Co. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & were DIVISION 
MANNING, MAXWELL 4 MOORE, INC. 
Agency—Brices & Vari Int 


SPROUT WALDRON & CO... 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Agency—N. W. Aver & Son, Inc 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA , 
Agency——EastTMaN, SCoTT & Co., Inc. 


THE TEXAS CO : - 
Agency—NEWELL EMMETT Co., INC 


TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—MITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, IN 


TOWMOTOR, INC. 
Agency—THE CARPENTER ADVERTISING Co 


F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 
Agency—Fostser & Davies, Inc. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Agency—WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 


WITTICHEN’S, LTO.... 
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Infinite Detail 

\xyONE WHO TAKES a look at an airplane 

nder construction, or even rides in one, 
st be impressed by the amazing num- 

- of parts that go into it. To design 

m, to specify their qualities, to pur- 

ase or fabricate them, to stock them, 

, assemble and inspect them, both in- 
lividually and in the completed ship, 

1 labor of infinite care and detail. 

- 39 much may be dependent on so 

nall a piece. 

Just for the sake of knowing, I asked 
about one of the well-known ships. Take 
a Lockheed Model 14. Into it go 229,274 
parts. That doesn’t include the engines, 
which account for between 5,000 and 
6,000 more. The electrical system has 
2056 ft. of wire; there are about 425 ft. 
in the radio installation. The big total 
includes 163,099 rivets. But before you 
say, “Oh, well —”, please recall that 
each of those rivets must be handled, 
driven and inspected in place. And I 
mean inspected. 

Any way you look at it, putting an 
airplane together is a master-craftsman’s 
job. It’s a young man’s game, too, like 
the flying of it; and the youngsters that 
have what it takes are going to find a 
future in the industry. 


Mad or Glad? 


How po your PEOPLE make adjust- 
ments? With a smile? Or a growl? The 
other day a manufacturer I know hap- 
pened to overhear one of his men dealing 
over the phone with an irate customer. 
Now he’s all steamed up about the tech- 
nique of “giving”. 

“If you're going to make a concession,” 
he says, “there’s only one way to get 
anything out of it. That’s by ending up 
with more good will than you started 
with. And you can’t do that by any 
concession that’s made grudgingly. No, 
sir, I don’t care how big the concession 
is. You can give ‘em the office safe, if 
you want to, but if you do it with a 
growl or act sore about it, you'll be worse 
off than if you told ‘em to go jump in 
the lake. They'll remember and resent 
the manner long after they’ve forgotten 
the substance of the concession they have 
been granted. 

“So I'm telling our people: first decide 
whether or not you’re going to make the 
oncession. If you're not, then say no 
as gracefully as you can and try your 
best to make the other fellow see that 
that’s the only fair answer. But if you 
re going to make it, do the job with a 
smile and leave him with a good taste 

his mouth. Make him feel that we're 
regular people, that we prize his good 


will and that we know he wouldn't be 
looking for something he didn’t think 
was coming to him. 

“That’s the only businesslike way to 
make an adjustment, and I don’t want 
any other kind around our shop.” 

I suspect this manufacturer has some- 
thing there, so I just pass it on for what 
it’s worth 


Pioneers 


AN INKLING OF wuat it takes to animate 
modern industry was offered in the re- 
cent warning of Lammot du Pont to his 
stockholders not to expect quick profits 
from Nylon, the new yarn that is to 
challenge the supremacy of silk. The 
du Pont Company is to spend more than 
$10,000,000 on plants to make the Nylon 
yarn and intermediates. These, Mr. 
du Pont tells us, probably will not come 
into production before 1940, “and it may 
be some time before this new industry 
can take its place among the lines which 
regularly contribute profits in an im- 
portant way.” Moreover, the  well-in- 
formed think that it may be necessary 
to introduce the new product at a price 
so low as to sacrifice profits for the time 
being. All this, of course, is on top of 
the millions which already have been 
poured into the fundamental research 
behind the material. 

It is at this stage in the development 
of a new industry that we hear so little 
from the cynical critics of free enter- 
prise. But a little later, when the pioneer- 
ing grief is behind and the initial sacri- 
fices have been made, they will become 
very articulate on the subject of “mo- 
nopoly” and the inherent wickedness of 
trying to protect the investment that now 
is in process. 

A new product always is taken quite 
for granted. Taken for granted also are 
the new benefits it makes possible, the 
employment it creates, and the whole 
raft of contingent industries and trades 
that it launches. 

But behind every product thus taken 
for granted, is the situation depicted in 
Mr. du Pont’s reminder to his stockhold- 
ers. It is quite possible, of course, that 
now and again some one company or 
some entire industry may try to ride 
too long on its claims to consideration 
as a pioneer. However, that is another 
story. 

Here and now, I just want to highlight 
what goes on in one industry which, 
before long, will be taken for granted as 
“belonging to us all.” For, meanwhile, 
someone must pay and pay and pay to 
get it started, however commonplace it 
later may become. W.T.C. 








DECISIONS 


come easily if you 
know the facts if you 


know what facts mean. 


Careful reading of BUS- 
INESS WEEK cuts through a 
fog of half truths, separates 
the chaff of propaganda from 
the kernels of news and helps 
to clarify forces to be con- 
sidered in making business 


decisions. 


One profitable decision 


you can make is to read 


BUSINESS WEEK regularly 
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Ugwug, Agwag, and Wiffwaff 


‘de PREVENT ANY MISUNDERSTANDING, let’s come right 
out at the beginning and say that this is not an edi- 
torial but an advertisement. It’s an advertisement for 
that too little advertised body of men known as the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, or rather 
for the amazing body of printed matter which repre- 
sents the proceedings of that committee. We know 
some business men who, if they knew it better, would 
consider it the most fascinating current reading on 
business obtainable, with the exception of Business 
Week. And the exception may be due to sheer 
prejudice. 

TNEC has, indeed, had some advertising, but it has 
been advertised for what it isn’t and for what it might 
be, rather than for what it is in actual fact. In antici- 
pation of the flood of printed proceedings that began 
Dec. 1, 1938, it was widely advertised as a disturber 
of the industrial peace, a witch-hunting organization, 
an Administration agency for “putting the blame on 
business.” Then Chairman O’Mahoney stepped for- 
ward with copy describing it as simply an earnest- 
minded aggregation of the best minds in the govern- 
ment bent on cooperating with business men in the job 
of adjusting existing law to existing economic facts. 
As interpreted by Sen. O’Mahoney, the investigating 
body sounded almost like an advance-guard of busi- 
ness appeasement. 


VE oe TNEC’s ConcRressiONALLY-ORDERED investi- 
gation of business concentration and price policies has 
turned out to be so far is one of the liveliest intellectual 
jam sessions on economic theory and business practice 
that this country has ever seen. 

This is said with a far from disparaging intent. 
Business can well do with a broad discussion of its eco- 
nomic framework, of the intentions and accidents of 
its development, and of the correspondence of its forms 
to existing realities. Business men may well envy 
TNEC members the opportunity to engage in such 
discussion. They will also do well to recognize that 
some of those directing it or drafted into it bring ex- 
tremely able minds to the debate. 

A little of this discussion—but not always its most 
interesting phases—has made newspaper headlines. A 
little more that seemed to reveal significant trends of 
thinking in the committee has made copy for busi- 
ness publications interested in trends rather than in 
headlines. No reporter has done justice to its day-by- 
day clash of opinion, its weekly accretion of factual 
and fanciful data on industries and industrial methods, 


its shading of accusation and defense, its revelation of 
the government and the business mind, its leisurely com- 
pilation of what amounts to a textbook on economic 
theory. No reporter could do justice to all this within 
any limits more confining than those of the 25 to 50 
pages of the daily verbatim record of the committee, 

Neither the fascination of this report to the man 
who eats and sleeps business nor its importance to busi- 
ness men in general can be said to hold up throug)out. 
There are long dull stretches in its texture of fact and 
fancy. However, it must be remembered that, what- 
ever else the committee is doing, it is amassing a body 
of hitherto uncompiled data and testimony on many 
phases of American business. Some of it is highly 
prejudiced, some as disinterested as one may ever 
expect. Business men should study the results even 
more keenly than legislators. 


W in THE Feperat Trape Commission section of 
the “anti-monopoly” hearings in progress, the ver- 
batim record is now at its brightest. The discussion 
is drawn closer to what has been called its fundamental 
issue: stiffer anti-trust laws to compel increased com- 
petition or increased government supervision over 
“regulated competition.” “But,” objects Jerome 
Frank, TNEC member from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, “this is an over-simplified choice. If we 
are going to meet the complicated problems of a highly 
complicated economy such as ours we must use nicer 
tools. * * * It would help our thinking if we could 
drop such terms as “public utility,” “regulation” and 
“cooperation” and substitute for them new words with- 
out emotional connotations—say, “ugwug,” “agwag,” 
and “wiffwaff.” And so on through 25 pages of debate 
with Commissioner Frank demanding tighter analysis 
at every step. Material for a score of speeches, a hun- 
dred luncheon conversations—and, for the thoughtful 
business man, a good deal more than that. 
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